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FOR TEACHERS 


OF GEOGRAPHY 





Ready for Introduction Natural Geographies 





RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Roddy’s Elementary Geography, . . $0.50 
Roddy’s Complete Geography, . . . 1.00 


By H. Justin Roppy, M.S, Department of Geog- 
raphy, First Pennsylvania State Normal School. 





Eclectic Geographies 


These new books are notable for their brevity 
of statement, their simplicity of presentation, their 
suitability for the various school grades, their dis- 
tinctive illustrations, and their series of simple maps 
drawn on a uniform scale. Just enough physiog- 
raphy is included to develop the subject funda- 
mentally in its true relations, and to give the study 
a new interest. 

The books will appeal to those schools which 
are tired of the somewhat dry and routine work of 
the old-fashioned books, but which are not yet 
ready to take up the heavier and more extended 


ai Islands : 
exts. 





Elementary, $0.60 ; Advanced, $1.25 


Appletons’ Standard Geographies 
Elementary, $0.55 ; Higher, $1.20 


Barnes’s Geographies 
Elementary, $0.55 ; Complete, $1.25 


Elementary, $0 55 ; Complete, $1.20 


Harper’s Geographies 
Introductory, $0.48 ; School, $1.08 


Swinton’s Geographies 
Introductory, $0 55; Grammar, $1.25 


Guyot Geographical Reader : 
Johonnot’s Geographical Reader ... 
Long’s Home Geography mck. % .25 
Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies .25 
Krout’s Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 


A New Addition to a Popular Series 





CARPENTER’S EUROPE .. 


A Geographical Reader 


$0 70 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


This book gives a vivid description of Europe ° 
in its many aspects as it is today. It takes the 
children on a personally conducted tour through 
every part of the continent; it shows them what 
they should see, and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. It is made up of correct 
information, based upon the observations of the 
author and verified from the latest government re- 
ports. A large number of reproductions of pho- 
tographs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. 


~ 60 
1,00 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


North America..... SO.68 ; AGI. his es ook enedrt $0.60 


R “45 South America..... 60 Burope............ -70 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


New YORK 


30STON 


ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








NATURE STUDY HELPS 


By L. W. Russett, Providence, 





NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 3O cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. " 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. — Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacheras to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled, Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


By CrLarRaBEL GILMAN. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 2115225Pemberton Bide. BOSTON. 


New YorK; 43 E. 1gth St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 








Keport of Committee of Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H..S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





F you wish to acquaint yourself with the most popular text-books in Arithmetic of the time, send for sample 





copies of Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic —a book for each school year. 





Samples will be mailed for 15 cents each book; and correspondence with reference to introduction is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 








fame. So 


| | Heroes of Myth 
| Stories of Heroes 


| EDITED BY 
CHARLES B. GILBERT, 
Superintendent of Schools at Rochester, New York. 


This unique series of Readers plans to teach his- 
tory by gathering into separate volumes the stories 
of men representative of the different stages of 
civilization, advancing in an order analagous with 
the child’s own development. From myths it 
passesto stories of nomadic life, to the days of 
chivalry, to the heroes of the world’s vast empires, 
and finally to the most civilized period of demo- 
cratic freedom. 


illustrated. 


heroes. 


nings of history. 








SILVER, 


NEW YORK 





A NEW SERIES OF HIS 


3y LILLIAN L. PRICE, Normal and Training School, 
Newark, N. J.,and CHARLES B. GILBERT, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Rochester, New York. 
(Nearly ready.) 

These stories appeal especially to young children, who, | stories of absorbing interest. 
with active imaginations, are ready and eager to read the | 
wonder tales of impossible heroic deeds. 
are chosen from the traditions of as many different nations, | 
beginning with Egypt, passing through Asiatic countries, | 
Greece, Rome, and Kussia, even to the Anglo-Saxon race. | 
Beowulf, Achilles, Aeneas, and Siegfried are among the | 
The book thus gives glimpses of the primitive life 
and ideas of the various races, telling of the very begin- 
It has also a distinct literary value asa | 
preparation for later reading of the world’s great epics. 


BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. 


TORICAL READERS 


Wandering Heroes 
By LILuiaAN L. Price, Normaland Training School, 
Newark, N. J. Illustrated. 407 pp. Introductory 
price, 50 cents. 
This book meets the child’s demand for true stories, and 
It satisfies his ‘‘ tramp in- 
stinct” that awakens early. The pastoral nomad is de- 
scribed, as Abraham, moving from place to place in search | 
of water and pasture for his flocks; and the warlike nomad, | 
as Attila, who roved from land to land from pure love of 
Joseph and Moses are other heroes of the no- 
| madic ages; and Cyrus the Great, Clovis the Frank, Lief 


Fully | 


The ten stories 


| conquest. 


| Ericson, with wanderers of other nations, make up the char- 
| acters of this volume. The style is simple, but picturesque 
and imaginative, placing this, and its companion volume, | 
| distinctly above the ordinary thing in school readers. 


CHICAGO 
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KNIGHTS PYTHIAS BIENNIAL 
MEETING. 


For this gathering in San Francisco in 
August next excursion tickets will be sold, 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St, Paul 
railway, from Chicago to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, for $50 for the round trip, 
with final return limit September 30. 

The “Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul” 
railway is the short line between Chi- 
eago and Omaha. Two through trains 
daily in each direction, with the_ best 
sleeping car and dining car service, and 
all regular travelers know and appreciate 
the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul railway’s short line between the 
East and the West. 

Time tables, maps, and information fur- 
nished on application to W. W. Hall, New 
England passenger agent, 369 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 








COLORED WAP—BIRD'S EYE VIEW 
FROM SUMMIT MT. WASHINGTON. 


At this season of the year, when bun- 
dreds of persons are enjoying or con- 
templating the pleasures of a few weeks 
in the White Mountains, it will be inter- 
esting to learn something of the situation 
and topography of this section. 

“The Bird’s Eye View from the Summit 
of Mt. Washington” is something new, 
which shows in several different colors 
the different mountain peaks and ravines 
as viewed from the top of Mt. Washing- 
ton. It also contains a list of numbers 
which furnish a key for the names of the 
different sections. 








THE FOUR-TRACK NEWS. 


When the different members of the edi- 
tor’s family ask, “Why don’t the Four- 
Track News come?” it is getting to be 


like Castoria, even “the children cry for 
it,” and this tells the story. It is the 
most interesting publication that comes in 
our exchanges, and the reason is easily 
teld. George H. Daniels, the general pas- 
senger agent, who has charge of it, has 
the “Carnegie faculty” of getting good 
men around him, who know their busi- 
ness, and the result is that, as in every- 
thing the publication department of the 
New York Central distributes, it is “all 
right.”—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Journal. 

The subscription price of “The Four- 
Track News” is fifty cents per year. A 
sample copy will be sent free for five cents 
by George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent, New York Central & Hudson River 
railroad, Grand Central station, New 
York. 








NICKEL PLATE ROAD 

Is selling very low rate one way and 
round trip tickets to points in Colorado, 
Utah, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
son, etc. Three fast through trains each 
way daily. Finest coaches, Pullmans, 
anc tourist cars. Individual club meals 
25 cents to $1.00, also meals a la carte. 
See nearest agent, orewrite L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. Agent, 258 Washington street, 
Boston, Mage. 





‘GILLOTT’S PENS == 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
F V H | W iti » Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

or Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This ts the hishont award over made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoo, Sole Agents 


A GOOD THING! 


A. New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JouURNAL OF EpucatTion in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EpucaTion ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 
to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subs ription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


OFFICIAL PEN 




















NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS | 


The Union Pacific was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, etc. 








UNION 
PACIFIC 


| 


aa 


WS 





The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 
WILLARD MASSEY, 


N.E. F. & P. Agent, 
167 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


R. TENBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 








Your Vacation. 


nd it? Why not join a Select 


Where will _ 8 
tured people and go to the beautiful 


Party of cu 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than inany land we 
have ever visited. There are all the tascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt ( = one night at sea). We shall éondact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season, If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 

Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
aging Editor ‘* EDUCATION,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Address, Man- 
Bromtield St., 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 





Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the'country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 





SHABOARD 


AIR LINE 


SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, 
PINEHURST, CAMDEN, 
COLUMBIA, SAVANNAH, 
AND FLORIDA POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and 12.55 p. m, 


Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 


MILEAGE TICKETS of this Company’s issue, sold at $25 for 1,00 miles. are good from Baltimore 
via the Baitimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfoik,and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, ant Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 

INTERCHANGEABLE MILEAGE TICKETS.—In addition to the above mileage tickets, there 
are on sale at all offices of this Company interchangeable 1,000-mile tickets sold at $25.00. 
are good over the following lines, with some slight exceptions noted therein : — 


Atlanta, Knoxville & Northern Ry. 

Atiantie Cosst Line RK. R. 

Brunswick & Birmingham RK. R. 
Chesapeake Steamship Co. 

Georgia Railroad. 

Loute«ville, Henderson, & St. Louis Ry. 
Northwestern Ry. of South Carolina 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 
Washington Southern Ky. 


Western & Atlantic R. R. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker 
Farmer and Stock Raiser ; also special low rates. i . a 
Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. S. F. B. 


W.H. PLEASANTS, Traffic Manager. 
J. L. ADAMS, 
General Eastern Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, 
Chief Industrial Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 


RAILWAY. 


HAMLET, CHARLOTTE, MACON, 
ATLANTA, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
AND TEXAS POINTS. 


Through Pullman Sleepers, 


The Ideal 
| SA NR 
Route 
ee To 


These tickets 


Atlanta & West Point RK. Rk. 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co. 

Charlies on & Western Carolina Ry. 
Columbia, Newbury & Laurens R. kK. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Fy. 
Plant System. 

Seaboard Air Line Ry. 

Western Ry. oi Alabama. 


E. O. McCORMICK, P.T.M., 


MORSE, A. P. T. M., 
Houston, Texas. 


To all Pacific Coast Points. 


Steamers San Francisco to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, and Manila. 


Address for literature and infor mation, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


To CALIFORNIA 


To MEXICO 
THE ORIENT 


Southern Pacific Co. 


First-Class Round 
Trip Rate, New 
York to California 


$67.0 


L. H. NUTTING, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 


349 Broadway, lt NEW YORK. 
1 Battery Place, } ; 


je6-tot 
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MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 


Boston for 1903 by unanimous and ardent yote, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president for 1903 meeting, is 
the most conspicuous collegian in the world, 

Minneapolis won universal and enthusiastic praise and 
admiration. 

The weather July 7-11 was the best om record for a 
meeting of the N. BH. A. 

Numbers will probably reach 12,000 for Minneapolis 
meeting. 

Twenty thousand is a conservative estimate for the 
Boston meeting next year, 

“The West” is as good a hotel as has ever been found 
for headquarters, The lobby was absolutely the best, 
and the parlor corridor overlooking it was without a 
parallel in convenience, 

Boston has no hotel as desirable for headquarters as 
was the West. There is no such lobby in any Boston 
hotel, 

The Exposition building was the best audience room 
ever provided for the general meetings, but Boston will 


do better. 

The exhibits of the pwhlishers were by far the best yet 
made, and the displays were well appreciated. This 
feature of the meeting grows in usefulness steadily. 

State headquarters were not up to those of some years, 


Minnesota, New York, Illinois, the Chicago Federation, 
und the Indian sehools had most excellent apartments 
on the dining-room floor. Other states were on the floor 
above, 

The high school pupils designed beautiful cards 
(16x20 inches) for each of the headquarters, This was 
by far the most pleasing provision of the kind ever made 
for a meeting of the N. E. A, 


The public school exhibit of Minneapolis was admir- 
able. In grading, in mounting, in selection it was 
ideal, while the work itself such as no other city in the 
country, probably, could present. Every class in the 
city below the sixth grade is doing something in weav- 
ing, basket making, hammock making, and kindred 
activities. The exhibition was due to the zeal, devotion, 
and wisdom of. Adelaide Holton, who has well filled, 
even the first year, the place heretofore occupied first by 
Sarah Louise Arnold, and then by Mrs. Alice Cooley. 
There was no attempt at muchness, but there was a de- 
gree of perfection which was universally pronounced the 
most attractive in the history of the N. EB, A. 


The illness of the president, W. M. Beardshear, was 
the one disappointment of the week. He was taken 
seriously sick before the meeting opened, and on Tues- 
day was taken to the hospital, so that practically no one 
saw him during the session. Never before has there 
been such a disappointment in the forty years’ history of 
the association. 

Dr. J. M. Green, the first vice-president, started for 
Minneapolis, but, before reaching there, was intercepted 
by a telegram announcing the death of his mother, and 
he returned home, 

W. C. Martindale of Detroit, second vice-president, and 
Horace §. Tarbell of Providence presided alternately 
during the week, to the satisfaction of the thousands 
Who thronged the auditorium at every session. 

The executive committee for this year is President 
Charles W. Eliot, Orville T. Bright of Chicago, W. N. 
Davidson of Topeka, Albert G. Lane of Chicago, Dr, Wil- 
liam T. Harris of Washington, and Irwin Shepard of 
Winona, Minn, 

Wallace G. Nye, chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements for the Minneapolis meeting, won golden 

So well was everything done that criticisms 
were unheard from first to last. 

The one mistake of the meeting was in the printing 
of the program, It was unpardonable not to state ee 
the various hallg and churches were located, The yari- 


Opinions. 


ous meeting places were more widely scattered than ever 
before, most of the places of meeting were on side 
streets, and it was not easy to find any one who knew 
where the places were, and in some cases even the di- 
rectory did not give it. <A little printer’s ink would have 
saved several thousand people much time and anxiety, 








CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
President N. E, A., 1903-04, 


DR. 











and would have provided larger audiences for the de- 
partments, 

Hereatter the program should present, in addition to 
the present elaborate announcements of each department 
and the skeleton program of the last page, another com- 
bination which should give each half-day by itself, with 
at least the places of meetings, the general topics, and 
the speakers. It was beyond the power of ordinary 
mortals to learn the things they most desired to know 
about the program. The expense will not be burden- 
some, and even if it is, the one use of a program is to 
give what those who consult it desire to know. 


The Editorial Press Association was royally enter- 
tained. A three hours’ drive to Minnehaha Falls, around 
Lake Harriet and Lake Calhoun, and through the 
park, ending with a banquet at the Commercial Club, 
was the most enjoyable attention ever shown the editors 
of educational papers as a body, and they highly appre- 
ciate the thoughtfulness of the Minneapclis people. 

The most notable address of the week in point of ora- 
tory was the speech of welcome by Dr. Cyrus Northrop, 
president of the University of Minnesota, It was a mas- 
terpiece in rhetoric and in eloquence. 

Superintendent Charles M. Jordan’s superb business 
habits, exhaustless patience, great endurance, and poise 
made him the hero of the week, In every detail his 
wisdom and painstaking attention were discernible. 

Dr. William R. Harper, president of Chicago Univer- 
sity, in his paper upon “The Progress of the Year,” 
broke all records in the scope, spirit, and vivacity of the 
treatment. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia, 
made the most sensational address of the week, and was 
the one man whose utterances led to a radical departure 
in the resolution. He stood out squarely for the use of 
the Bible in the schools for literary purposes. 

A distinctively progressive spirit was missed. It was 
in startling contrast with such meetings as at Buffalo 
and Washington with the zeal of Colonel Parker, Stanley 
Hall, De Garmo, O’Shea, and the McMurrays, 


Child study, herbartianism, apperception, and corre- 


lation were not in evidence, much to the grief of zeal, 
spice, and relish, Whatever may have been thought of 
the importance of these subjects, they did arouse an in- 
terest which gave zest to the meetings of the N. E. A. 

Stanley Hall’s abseace was a serious drawback. He 
is needed to give the charm of brightness to discussions. 
He is always devoted to the sessions. He is the one 
man who has no use for the lobby, but is always in at- 
tendance upon discussions, and is always ready to re- 
spond to any call, 

The fascinating feature of the week was the presence 
of Dr. Michael Ernest Sadler of the education office, 
London. In the stated evening address before an audi- 
ence of 7,500, in incidental addresses before various de- 
partmenis, around the banquet board, and in informal 
social greetings he wads charming. What the titled lords 
are to American worshippers of royalty, Dr. Sadler was 
on all occasions. He was intelligent on all educational 
questions, his judgments were sane, and his public 
speech was delightful. It was English without the 
slightest trace of wishing to patronize America. 

Dr. William T. Harris was, as always, the professional, 
scholastic, and ever popular leader. There has been no 
grander utterance in the forty-one years of the N. E. A, 
than his paper on “The Difference Between Bfficient 
Causes and Final Causes in Controlling Human Free- . 
dom,” and there have been few addresses so popular as 
his talk on “How the School Strengthens the Indi- 
vidual.” It set the audience into peals of laughter again 
and again. (Dr. Harris’ address will appear in the first 
issue after vacation.) 


Archbishop Ireland is always a favorite with the asso- 
ciation, and ‘his address on the mission of the school in 
the development of a truth-loving, truth-speaking, and 
truth-living people was a masterly effort. 


The Hon, James Wilson was the political hero of the 
week, and his address on “The Education of the 
Farmer” was sensible and useful, 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s address was the most bril- 
liant effort ever made by a woman on the N. E. A. pro- 
gram, and there was nothing at Minneapolis more 
fetching in its brightness than her address. It was bril- 
liant, intense, and inspiring. The pity is that these 
most charming platform women orators are so rarely 
admitted to the N. E, A, platform, 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell championed the 
cause of the government and of the Filipino with skill 
and vigor. 


John Dewey is easily in the class with Dr. Harris and 
Stanley Hall, and to him the N. E. A. must look for the 
fascination of platform leadership along the latest lines. 
It was Dewey who made Hall’s absence less conspicu- 
ous. He did by far the best work he has ever done on 
the N. E. A. platform. 


Dr. N. C. Schaef'er’s paper on “‘Taxation’’ was one of 
the greatest contributions of the week. It was a study 
developed by abundant research, clearly analyzed, and 
ably presented, 


It was impossible to keep track of the departments. 
They were all in good working order, had good audi- 
ences and good programs, 


Miss Estelle Reel’s meetings in behalf of the Indians 
were by far the largest, most enthusiastic, and useful of 
all the departments. There were eight sessions of this 
department, which was four times as many as the other 
departments. She always had a full house and an in- 
spiring program, 


The music department was fortunate in having an ad- 
dress of exceptional power and interest from Thomas 
Taffer of Boston, who placed the teaching of music in 
the primary grades upon a new plane. 


Alexander Graham Bell, president of the department 
of special education, was as interesting a personality as 
there was in Minneapolis. His great accomplishments 
in the educational and industrial world, his boundless 
zeal, and personal fascination make him the centre of 
interest anywhere. His presence was one of the fea- 
tures of the week. 

The memorial service to Dr, C. C. Rounds, with a 
paper by Hon. Henry Sabin, LL.D., and Miss Betty Dut- 
ton of Cleveland, was the most impressive hour at Min- 
neapolis, 

The department cf business education held interesting 
and largely-attended sessions, The commercial depart- 
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ment in the public school was the one theme with va- 
riations. 

David Felmley of the Illinois Normal University at 
Normal and Dr. H. H. Seerley of the lowa Normal 
school made the sessions of the normal: department 
memorable, 

Despite the absence of President James H. Canfield, 
the library department had excellent meetings, thanks 
to Miss Mary Bileen Ahern, the secretary, to whom this 
department has from the first been largely indebted for 
its energy and sanity. 

The most popular exhibit at Minneapolis was by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey City. It was 
not only an attractive exhibit, but it was presided over 
in a delightful manner by Mr. and Mrs. George Reed, 
who were happiest when they were providing you most 
generously with the pencils and erasers that most caught 
your fancy. Their new circular, “Dixon's School Pen- 
cils,” is the most attractive catalog of the kind ever is- 
sued. 


OFFICERS FUR 1903. 


The ticket elected is as follows: President, Charles W. 
Eliot, Massachusetts; treasurer, W. N, Davidson, Kan- 
sas; first vice-president, W. M. Beardshear, lowa; sec- 
ond vice-president, O. T. Bright, Illinois; third vice- 
president, Charles F. Reeves, Washington; fourth vice- 
president, Joseph Kennedy, North Dakota; fifth vice- 
president, Charles F. Thwing, Ohio; sixth vice-president, 
W. N. Sheats, Florida; seventh vice-president, Marion 
Brown, Louisiana; eighth vice-president, J, B. Pearcy, 
Indiana; ninth v:ce-president, Helen Grenfel, Colorado; 
Henry R. Sanford, New York; 
vice-president, J. H. Francis, California; 


tenth 
eleventh 
twelfth vice-president, Wallace G. Nye. 


vice-president, 


NATIONAL GRADE TEACHERS’ FEDERATION. 


The one important creation of the N. E. A. was the 
crganization of the National Federation of Grade 
Teachers, with Margaret A. Haley as president, The 
First vice-president, Miss K. Maud 


other officers are: 
Clum, St. Paul; second vice-president, Miss Mary Mc- 


Gowan, Cincinnati; secretary, Miss Arnette Rosenthal, 
Milwaukee; treasurer, Miss tumma McCabe, New York, 
Miss Haley had this to say of the new movement:— 
“The object of the National Federation of Teachers, 
as stated in its constitution, is to secure for teachers 
conditions that will make it possible for them to put 
forth their best efforts in the cause of education. 

“The question of bettering material conditions for 
teachers has never engaged the attention of educators 
or educational associations. Occasionally a guarded 
reference has been made at an educational gathering to 
the need of adequate compensation, permanent tenure 
of office and pension for teachers, but no organized effort 
has ever been made to secure any of these to teachers 
generally. 

“The conviction has come to the grade teachers that 
they themselves must act if interest in these needs is 
ever to get beyond the stage of talk and resolutions. 

“There are counties in certain states where the aver- 
age daily wage of the teachers is less than the daily 
allowance made by those counties for their paupers, In 
more than one state of the Union the average daily wage 
of the teachers is less than that of the unskilled laborer, 
less than $1.50 a day. 

“Even the great city of Chicago gives to its poorest 
paid fireman and policeman more salary after one 
wonth’s service than it gives the highest paid primary 
teacher after twenty years of service. 

“Throughout the United States many teachers 
hired for only a few months at a time, and the most 


are 


satisfactory service is no assurance that they will be re- 
tained if those who hire them want their places to give 
to some one else, 

“Finally, after a lifetime of devoted service for a pit- 
tance that does not admit of provision for old age or dis- 
ability, thousands of worthy teachers, no longer able to 
teach, are left to face an old age unprovided for. 

“These are a few of the many conditions militating 
against the efficiency of the schools, to change which the 
National Federation of Teachers has been formed. 

ad purpose first facts as to the 
condition of the teachers, and then through every avail- 
able medium to place these facts before the public, and 


is our to secure the 


show how it is impossible for teachers to do the work 
that the public and educational to think 
they have a right to demand of teachers without fur- 


leaders seem 


nishing the conditions necessary to secure the character 


of work demanded 


“The teachers are slowly coming to realize that their 
hope isin the people. We believe in the people. We 
believe that the people will demand for the teachers of 
their children conditions under which the most efficient 


work can be done,” 
— 


MOVEMENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
By M. E. Sapuer, LL, D., 


Directer of Inquiries and Reports, Board of Education oflice, 
London, England. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The keynote of the best educational thought of our 
time is hope. Never before has the work of national 
education been so full of promise for the future, or of 
deeper interest to the teacher, the administrator, and the 
student. But there can be no standing still in educa- 
tional effort at the present time. The world is passing 
through a period of rapid and disturbing change in the 
sphere of thought and of economic conditions. We live 
in a time of spiritual unrest, which in many subtle ways 
produces unrest in education. Education has constantly 
to readjust itself, in order to guard against new dangers 
which arise through the disintegration of older habits 
of thought and ways of life. The triumphant advance of 
applied science threatens to bring about social condi- 
tions in which, unless forethought is exercised, individual 
initiative may be unduly hampered by the pressure of 
great masses of capital controlled by corporations, 
Moreover, the decay of many old restraints and the 
weakening of sOme of the older forms of upholding tra- 
dition and authority have deprived many people of a 
sorely needed support in the trials of life, and there are 
signs of a great longing in many minds for the peace 
which definite and unfaltering conviction can _ give. 
Education is sensitive to these atmospheric changes in 
human thought and sentiment. All over the world there 
are marks of educational unrest, 

Educators, therefore, are looking around in all direc- 
tions for suggestions as to the best lines of further ad- 
vance, It is significant that each nation is realizing, 
more fully than before, how much it may gain by study- 
ing the educational history and development of other na- 
tions. Students of education in Great Britain are keenly 
alive to the characteristic excellence of American, 
French, and German schools. Germans are carefully 
following the course of educational development in 
France, Great Britain, and America. And in the recent 
parliamentary inquiry into French secondary education, 
frequent reference was made to German, to American, 
and to English experience. Education, indeed, is so inti- 
mately national a thing that no country can with ad- 
vantage imitate the educational system of 
another country. Each nation must needs build up its 
own system in accordance with its own traditions and 
national needs. But the comparative study of educa- 
cational systems is full of valuable suggestion and of 
stimulus. In this branch of the scientific study of edu- 
cation the United States have been among the pioneers, 
largely through the labors of the late Dr. Barnard, of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, and of President Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University. 

The strong points of the best tradition in English edu- 
cation are its conviction that physical training and close 
contact with nature are essential things in true culture; 
that it is a mistake to regard purely intellectual train- 
ing as the sole work of a well-organized school system; 
that education does not come through books alone or 
words alone, but also through making things, through 
first-hand contact with stubborn materials, through the 
training of hand and eye, and through practice in the 
arts of home life; that it is expedient to cultivate many 
kinds of expression of the human spirit, and not to cont 
fine our training to the powers of verbal expression, but 
rather to encourage through art, through 
making things, through the exercise of judgment in prac- 
tical affairs, and through practice in the work of organi- 
zation and government. The fundamental belief of the 
best English educators has always been that the true 
fruit of a good education is not knowledge alone, or in- 


directly 


ex pression 


tellectual agility alone, but a combination of four things 
—discipline of body, enlightenment of mind, balance of 
judgment, and cbedience to duty. 

Such an ideal of education, however, presupposes for 
its best work a stab‘e order of socie.y, an undisturbed ac- 
ceptance of certain broad principles of conduct, and a 
general agreement as to the right application of those 
It is peculiarly liable to confusion, injury, 
and the 
which underlie the traditional ways of thinking. 


principles. 


unsettlement at atime of ideas 


The 
disintegrating effects of scientific criticism have, there- 


upheaval in 


fore, been especially noticeable in the strongest parts of 


English education. Moreover, the characteristic defect 
of a type of education which lays marked stress on ethi- 
eal, rather than on intellectual influences, is a tendency 
to underrate the value and moral bearing of intellectual 
thoroughness. Hence the urgent need for a revision of 
the intellectual standard in many parts of English edu- 
cation. The intellectual standard is far from being low, 
but it needs readjustment. Many of the brightest Eng- 
lish boys are learning too much of things which they will 
not need in after life, and too little of things which it 
is imperatively necessary for them to know. But rapid 
changes are taking place in the English schools, Never 
before in her history has England shown signs of being 
om the verge of so vigorous an educational movement. 
And those who have most closely followed the signs of 
that movement are best aware how much stimulus and 
guidance have come to it from the study of American 
and German education. 

But it is with the underlying principles of American 
education, rather than of German, that most English 
teachers find themselves in closest sympaitthy. It is to be 
desired that there should be more intercourse between 
American and English teachers, Distance makes many 
forms of regular meeting impossible. Might not more 
be done, however, to encourage graduate study by young 
English students at American universities, and vice 
versa? English conditions are full of interest to the stu- 
dent of social science, and I should like to see courses of 
graduate study in social economics, in English educa- 
tional history and practice, and in the principles and 
practice of municipal, colonial, and Indian administra- 
tion, organized at Oxford and Cambridge, in London, 
Birmingham, and Mamchester, for the benefit of graduate 
students from other countries beside my own. I have 
only mentioned, out of many subjects, two or three in 
which England is in a position to offer especially inter- 
esting opportunities of advanced, practical study. The 
benefit which England would derive from the intellectual 
stimulus and from the future results of such systematic 
investigation would be great. And I am convinced that 
the students would find much material for profitable 
study. 

Another suggestion has been made which I desire to 
submit to your consideration. It has been suggested 
that encouragement should be given to American teach- 
ers to come and teach for a short time in English 
schools, and vice versa. If something can be done in 
this direction, I believe that much good wouid follow. 
The chief difficulty is a practical one, namely, that 
neither in the United States nor in England is there any 
central authority which appoints teachers to positions in 
the schools. In both countries appointments are made 
locally, But much might be done by means of a joint 
committee which would disseminate information as to 
vacancies, examine the credentials of applicants, facili- 
tate the exchange of references, and bring the idea of 
such interchange of qualified teachers effectively before 
the public in the two countries. Beginning in a small 
way, the experiment would be tested by its results, and, 
personally, I believe that it would lead to a fruitful inter- 
change of ideas, of suggestions, and of experience, 
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PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION BETWEEN ART AND 
MANUAL TRAINING INSTRUCTION. 


By Harouip Peyser, 
P.S. No. 77, New York City. 

Manual training should result in foundation of good 
taste which will mean the gradual elimination of the 
ugliness found in so many homes. Will foree our manu- 
facturers to turn out products which are not only useful, 
but beautiful, It not matter a great deal which 
form of manual training we use. Same principles in all. 

We make something for a given purpose. 
What is the best material to use; what should be the 
general shape of object for given purpose? Then we 
work with sound me- 
chanical construction. 

Now we consider what are the beauties of the material 
are using, as plasticity in clay, texture in a 
woven material, or grain in wood. Next thing is decora- 
tion, conditioned by the form and material; should be 
Our design must be 
worked out of the given space, not into it. 

Take as example a cracker jar. For material clay an- 
swers admirably, type should be a containing vessel of 
good large admit 
hand; a good form is then worked out. Next, what is 
the beauty of clay, its plasticity, allowing freedom in 
The decoration will follow the lines of the form 


does 


want to 


out good proportions and form 


we such 


simple, broad, conventional. 


capacity, stable, mouth enough to 


design ? 
and emphasize its characteristics. 

Same method of approach may be used with any other 
material, 
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THE BKDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE 
YHAR—1901-2. 


BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, 
President Chicago University, 





In attempting a survey of the progress of educational 
work during the period of a single year, one quickly dis- 
covers three or four things: (1) that such a survey will 
contain no adequate presentation of the mass of material 
which may rightly lay claim to be included—a volume 
of hundreds of pages being hardly sufficient, much less: 
a paper of forty or fifty minutes; (2) that no sharp line 
can be drawn between different years, since the more 
important events really assume the nature of move- 
ments, and most of them cover a period of several years; 
(3) that prejudice against taking forward steps in edu- 
vation has been greatly diminished, and skepticism as 
to the value of the old conventional usages in schools 
and colleges is largely on the increase; (4) that, what- 
ever may have been true in the past, no very close con- 
pection any longer exists between the educational move- 
ments of England and the continent and those of our 
own land. 
COLONEL PARKER. 

In the field of elementary educaticn the most signifi- 
cant single event—that which has touched the largest 
number of persons and affected them most keenly—has 
neen the death of Colonel Francis W. Parker. As in the 
case of most men who have accomplished much, the 
creatness of his work was not fully apparent until he 
was taken away. The universal appreciation of his 
ieadership, the universial testimony to the greatness of 
his eareer, amd the universal mourning over his sudden 
death, together constitute the most striking event of the 
year. That he should be taken away at the very moment 
when he was about to enjoy the fruition of a lifetime’s 
work, and that he should not be permitted to enter the 
buildings on whose plans he had spent so much time and 
energy, was indeed pathetic; but that he had built foun- 
dations bread and strong for future work in the field of 
elementary education, that he had made noteworthy con- 
tributions to the cause of public education, that, indced, 
he was one of the great leaders of the last quarter of a 
century, is everywhere acknowledged, Although he was 

n officer of the University of Chicago, I may be per- 
mitted to say these things, in view of the fact that his 
connection with the institution was so brief; and I am 
sure that the general educational public will approve the 
policy adopted by the university, to go forward with the 
work which he established, and to undertake the accom- 
plishment of this work in accordance with his purpose 
and his spirit. To this is pledged the faculty of the 
School of Education, so closely connected with him per- 
sonally and officially, and to this is pledged, also, the 
new director, Mr, Dewey. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

The curriculum of the common ¢chool in these last 
vears has greatly expanded, and now includes much 
material drawn from the departments of natural science, 
drawing, art, manwal training, as well as from those of 
This material is so various in its 
amount as to produce a 
which occasions 
education” has 


history and literature. 

and so large 
“stuffed condition of the school course, 
uneasiness and distress.’ The “new 
given us certain problems that urgently demand solu- 
tion, It is generally understood that these problems 
group themselves under two heads: (1) how to, select in 
cach devartment of study the most important topics for 
treatment, and (2) how to bring these various depart- 
ments of study into such relationship with each other 
that each will contribute to the other, and that waste 
shall be reduced to a minimum. So far as I am able to 
gather the facts, it may be said that no new principles 
or theories have been projected during the past year. 
eaders in the new education have concentrated their 
In many quarters there 


character in its 


efforts upon its practical side. 
has been conducted quiet investigation of the problems 
mentioned. The educational theory and practice, 
which is based on the teachings of psychology and the 
history and development of the culture of the race, is be- 
coming more and more generally accepted; but it re- 
quires just such critical and scientific study as that 
vhich is being given it in educational circles through- 
The changes 


just 


ut the Various sections of the country, 
that have already come are almost greater than can be 
calculated. It ig essential, however, that the severest 
sts be applied, and that the most rigid scientific criti- 
m be encouraged, 
No one can fail to see the increasing acknowledgment 
the modern education of the child of the importance 


training in aesthetics. In more than one great centre 


‘here has been mamifested a growing desire to decorate 


and beautify the buildings. 
perhaps in no former year has greater interest been 
taken in the architecture of the school buildings than 


It has been suggested that 


during this year. The work accomplished in this regard 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Chicago deserves 
especial mention. 

It is true, perhaps, that the teacher is beginning to 
recognize more clearly the importance of study for the 
sake of information as distinguished from that of method 
study, A radical step, and one which seems to acknowl- 
edge this general principle, has been taxen during the 
past year in the city of Chicago. The city normal 
school, whose function it is to train teachers for the ele- 
mentary field, has advanced its course of study to three 


years, and has made its requirement for admission co- - 


crdinate with that of the leading colleges in the country, 
This step ‘will surely be followed by other normal 
schools. In establishing and maintaining such scholastic 
standards, the pwblic normal schools join with the 
schools and departments of education in the colleges and 
universities to strengthen the equipment which has 
hitherto seemed sufficient for the corps of elementary 
teachers. The old requirement was that of the 
high school curriculum, with the adding of one 
or two years of professional training, This 
means that larger familiarity with the swhjects 
taught—in other words, broader’ scholarship—will 
henceforth be demanded, The most serious drawback to 
the advancement of the work in the elementary schools 
along the lines of the educational theories of recent 
times has been the utterly inadequate scholastic training 
of the teachers who undertook professional investiga- 
tion. This need of broader scholarship has nowhere 
been more deeply appreciated than among the teachers 
themselves, and, in testimony of this statement, we need 
only recall the interest and support of that great multi- 
tude of elementary teachers who spend a part of their 
vacations in the summer schools and colleges. The en- 
couragement of summer study by the superintendents of 
the great cities, and the avidity with which such oppor- 
tunities have been seized, present a situation heretofore 
unknown, and one from which the greatest possible re- 
sults may he expected. It is not method study simply 
that these teachers hunger for; it is rather information 
on special subjects in which they have discovered their 
weiakness, 

This sugeests another characteristic of the teacher's 
work, which stands to-day in marked contrast with that 
of even recent vears, I have in mind the larger freedom 
accorded each individual teacher; freedom from the old 
conventions and ideas as to what constituted curriculum 
as well as method. The breaking up of these formai 
conceptions has resulted in a spiritual liberty formerly 
unknown, and capable of producing the largest efficiency 
in the work of the individual teacher. The work is no 
The presentation of these new 
subjects micthod, and it is a note- 
worthy fact that, with this greater freedom from con- 
treatment, there a growth of mind and 
spirit which inspiration and arouses an en- 
thusiasm incomparable with that of the old regime. 
There are some who think that this freedom of the 
teacher bas had its origin in the efforts made within 
these later times to adjust the work of the school to its 
environment; to have the child study things instead of 
studying about things; to bring him into contact with 
real life, instead of that which represents life. It has 
seemed to me that all of this is strictly parallel with that 
freedom of the teacher which is found in elective work 
as compared with work prescribed; and, while in the 
latter case there will always be prescribed work, and in 
the former case we must recognize the necessity of a 
certain amount of rigidity, in both movements, we are 
tending toward larger spiritual as well as intellectual 


longer so mechanical. 


compels variety of 


ventional is 


gives an 


liberty. 
KINDERGARTENS. 

The friends in the stronghold of kindergarten work, 
Chicago, have been greatly exercised lest a backward 
step should be taken in this important field. At times 
it has seemed that the whole department of kindergarten 
work might have to be abandoned in the city of Chicago 
for lack of funds, It is probable that nothing could 
have done more to arouse the public interest in the sub- 
ject than the danger which was thought to exist. It 
may be said with confidence that at no previous time 
has the position of the kindergarten work been more 
strongly established; and, to my mind, this constitutes 
one of the most important facts in the educational his- 
tory ef the year. Whatever may be the actual procedure 
during the coming school year in Chicago, the place of 
the kindergarten hias been vindicated in the minds of 
the great majority of its citizens, and the future budget 
must contain liberal provision for this division of edu- 
cational work, 





RURAL. SCHOOLS. 

Much may ‘be expected from the campaign now being 
made in Michigan in behalf of the centralized rural 
school, Strong public sentiment has been aroused, and 
while hitherto the state grange has opposed every move- 
ment in this direction, a large part of its membership 
has come to advocate the proposed change. The district 
schools will be great gainers from this movement. 

An interesting development in connection with the. 
rural schools, especially in the states of Wisconsin and 
Missouri, is to be noted in the introduction of instruction 
in agriculture. This, of course, corresponds to the in- 
troduction of industrial, or manual, training in the city 
schools. It is an application of the now generally rec- 
ognized principle of bringing the school work into close 
touch with the home life of the pupil: and it may safely 
be predicted that no more important application of the 
principle has yet been discovered. The nature of the 
subjects thus introduced, and their pedagogical possi bili- 
ties, combine to make this step one of marked signifi- 
cance in the history of education. The complete reports 
of the revision of the public school system of Ohio have 
not yet been published, ‘but, from private information, it 
may he said that a most rigid revision of the system has 
been adopted, and that the Ohio public school system 
may henceforth take its place side by side with that of 
other states which have in these last years made great 
progress. 

In addition to the significant step taken by the board 
of education of the city of Chicago in enlarging the cur- 
riculum of the state normal school from two years to 
three, mention must also be made of the even more sig- 
nificant action involved in giving the superintendent an 
appointment for five years instead of one, This action, 
coupled with the general policy adopted in connection 
with the appointment of teachers, the large number of 
new buildings provided for, make the past year one of 
the most eventful in the history of the Chicago scho »Is. 
It is generally recognized that these forward steps are 
in accordance with public sentiment, and are the out- 
growth, in Jarge measure, of seed sown in former years. 
The splendid battle fought in 1899 and 1900 by Mr. An- 
drews, now chancellor of the University of Nebraska, has 
secured results which, but for this battle, would have 
been impossible. 

The Southern Education board, which was the outcome 
of the Capon Springs conference held in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in 1901, has already shown its strength and its 
power to acecmplish good results. For the first time in 
the of education, a comprehensive 
undertaking has been launched founded wpon true prin- 
That educational work in the South should have 
to do with the education of the white man, as well as 
be worked out, for the most 
part, by Southern men, and that it should begin with 
the public school in the South, are principles which ap- 
peal directly to the common sense of every intelligent 
thinker. It is confessedly true that the Southern states 
have not received their proper share of the great gifts 
for education. Twenty-five per cent, of the population of 
our country should receive a larger proportion than three 
per cent. of the general contributions to education. The 
Southern board will surely have the sympathy and co- 
operation of every friend of education in the North, and 
it is a source of satisfaction that in the membership of 
the board we recognize the names of: men who are 
known in the North, as well as in the South, for a true 
interest in sound education. The distinctive interest of 
this board, as has been officially announced, is in the 
public school, and it is particularly concerned in those 
forms of education ‘‘which look toward thrift, industry, 
This fact will guarantee, in part, at 
least, the adoption of the principles of the new education. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, four or five tendencies may clearly be noted. 
There is a tendency to give wp provision for instruction 


history Southern 


ciples, 


the negro, that it should 


and usefulness,”’ 


in Greek ...A second tendency is the introduction of 
courses of instruction relating to commercial and indus- 
trial subjects. The third tendency which, during the 
present vear, has attracted special atttention is the sub- 
the certificate system for examinations in 


stitution of 


connection with college entrance. ... 
BLECTIVE COURSE. 

The tendency toward the introduction of elective work 
in secondary schools has unquestionably increased dur- 
ing this past year. In so far as such election is virtually 
an arrangement of studies in groups of closely-connected 
subjects, no exception to it may be taken; but to the 
proposition that the average secondary student is able, 
even with the parents’ help, to select his subjects, and 
that such selection, because it is an election on his part, 


{Continued on page 96, ] 
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THE MISSION OF TRUTH. 


BY ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 


I am one of those who see in the sequence of the late 
Spanish-American war the guiding hand of a mighty 
Providence, and the outburst of forces long gathering 
in the bosom of the nation, sure, at one moment or 
another, to break out in a resistless self-assertion, 
Nevertheless, I shall never deny that, among the imme- 
diate causes of the war there are to be numbered the 
exaggerated statements, the lies, too, and the calumnies, 
the ceaseless appeals to wild and reckless passion which 
disfigured and disgraced the utterances of certain news- 


paper writers and of certain other manipulators of pub- © 


lic opinion. 

I know for a fact that the instructions going from the 
office of a newspaper to its European correspondent read 
this wise.— 

“Wire all that makes for war, nothing that tends to 
prevent cr delay it.” Grave, indeed, were the causes, 


demanding from America a solemn act; strong were the 


provocations given to ruffle the national temper; yet we 
can never approve the methods in which falsehood and 
passion play a large part; and we cannot but assert that 
it were immensely better for the country if results at- 
tained through war should have been attained without 
the carnage and havoc of war. 

How unguarded and reckless and how reprehensible 
many statements published at the present time, as from 
the Philippine Islands, purporting to tell of dreadful 
deeds of cruelty and injustice, for which, on close ex- 
amination, no foundation in fact is found. 

I shall name in this connection one instance which I 
am particularly pleased to censure. A little while ago 
certain Catholic newspapers raised the cry that 
proselytism was the order of the day in the schools of 
Manila. The chief officials, it was said, and the teachers 
in the normal were regularly ordained ministers, who 
divided their time between the multiplication table and 
tract reading. The matter was investigated, and it was 
discovered that the chief officials and the teachers in the 
normal were not ministers, and that their own good 
sense, as well as the strict rules of the government, con- 
fine them strictly to secular mattters. The newspapers 
who had admitted into their columns such statements 
have since, indeed, repudiated them, but, meanwhile, 
much needless excitement was raised ana much harm 
done. 

If I were to choose where, outside the classroom, for 
the general welfare of humanity, I should have devotion 
to truth prevail, I should name the newspaper. The 
newspaper is to-day pre-eminently the mentor of the 
people. It is read by all. It is believed nearly by all. 
Its influence is paramount, Its responsibility is tremen- 
dous. Its province is to narrate facts—to give the truth, 
nothing but the truth, and all the truth—to allow both 
parties to a controversy to be heard—never to palliate or 
distort. Never to omit, when that which is omitted may 
be of relevancy in the formation of public opinion. 
Never to publish the doubtful as certain, the mere gossip 
as well ascertained news; never, above all else, to put 
before readers error and falsehood. Facts given, the 
editor is at liberty to argue from them in favor of his 
own tenets. And even then let there be radiant through 
limpid lines the fair love of truth rather than the wish 
to extol party or sect. 

Journalism that is honest and honorable is one of the 
nation’s most precious inheritances; that which places 
notoriety and pelf above truth and virtue, and adopts as 
its tactics of war the stunning sensation rather than the 
calm statement of facts, is one of the nation’s direst 
calamities. 

Numerous in America is the journalism which is 
honest and honorable; here and there is found that 
which worships, above all else, notoriety and pelf. 
There is here a duty of conscience and of patriotism for 
Americans. -May they ever be mindful of that duty. 

Religion should be but another name for peace—the 
peace sung of at the birth of Christ in Bethlehem. And 
yet, in religion’s name, how often families and communi- 
ties have been cruelly divided and whole nations driven 
into bloedy warfare. How often, in religion’s name, 
such passiops have been awakened that the pursuit of 
religious truth was made absolutely impossible. 

This is what happens in religious controversies. We 
refuse to hear the other side. We are convinced before- 
hand that we understand our opponents better than they 
understand themselves, and the dispute must be waged 
cn our statement of the- case, Then we mistrust and 
misconstrue their motives, They are a priori the unjust, 
and we the just; they have no truth, and we all the 
truth, 

Why should it be thus? Why not assume that others 


are as honest as we are, and obey their consciences as 
we think we are obeying ours? And why not always, 
before we decide one way or another, bid them give us 
their own statements of the case; instead of making our 
own the basis of judgment, or, if we do call for state- 
ments, why demand them only from such as are already 
partisans of our tenets? This done, we can at least 
argue with a degree of reverence for our own intellect, 
This done, we shall have most likely discovered that 
there is something to be said on both sides; that there 
is, as between ourselves and our opponents, much com- 
mon ground upon which to labor for the common good, 
and that there may be, and are, on both sides conscien- 
tious convictions which we ought to respect in practice, 
if we do not approve in principle. This done, we can 
easily persuade ourselves that in this miserable world, 
where there is already so much toil and turmoil, we 
should live in neighborly peace, without breeding among 
ourselves in the honor of the God of Peace storms of 
discord and hatred. This done, truth, wherever it is, 
will have an opportunity of showing itself to those who 
are worthy of knowing it. 

Why do I talk before a convention of America’s teach- 
ers of the perils that crowd the pathways to truth? Do 
I not know beyond a doubt my hearers’ sincere love for 
truth, and the noble sacrifices they make in their pursuit 
of it? All this I do know, and for all this I praise 
America’s teachers. I have only in mind to lay deepest 
stress upon the importance of truth, that the utmost care 
be taken by them to instill into the souls of their pupils 
their own love of truth, their own devotion to it. ‘ 

Teach, I pray you, to your pupils the love of truth. 
Extol before them its beauty; obtain that they make 
consecration of themselves before its shrine, Teach 
them that their souls are noble and grand only when 
no clouds of error hover over them; only when truth in 
its plenary objectivity be so fully reproduced in their 
minds that these minds be transfigured in the beauty of 
truth, and be themselves truth. And teach them that 
the truth which is in their minds must be the adornment 
of their lips when those lips part in speech; the adorn- 
ment of their pen when that pen moves in writing. 
Teach them that the lie spoken or written is more bale- 
ful vet and more inglorious, than the lie ensconced in 
the mind, for from the lips or pen it goes out to darken 
and pervert the minds of others. 








AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Corinne MARCELLUS, 
Chicago. 

All agree that gardening has great educational value, 
even for young children; but it presents huge difficulties 
in most of our school environments. So, rather than 
theorize, I shall tell you a little of whait has been accom- 
plished in some Chicago schools. 

The kindergartner in the D. S. Wentworth school felt 
strongly the value of gardening, and she fully demon- 
strated that “where there’s a will, there’s a way.” En- 
countering all the usual difficulties in securing a piece of 
old Mother Earth large enough for the purpose, she ap- 
pealed to her Mothers’ Club. A garden 25x50 feet was 
loaned by an interested mother. The thorough prepara- 
tion of the teacher was accomplished by the help of the 
Chicago public library. The children cleared the ground 
and celebrated the occasion with a bonfire, they accom- 
panied the directors to engage a ploughman, and then 
measured the bed with strings. Nasturtiums, morning 
glories, radishes, lettuce, cabbages, onions, potatoes, 
pumpkins, sweet corn, and popcorn were planted, The 
crop was good, and before the close of school occurred a 
party where lettuce and radishes were conspicuous 
among the refreshments, Invitations decorated by the 
children with designs of lettuca and radishes were sent 
to the mothers for a sale, and on the eventful day the 
little shopkeepers took in sufficient money to buy a 
much-coveted picture for the kindergarten. 

A glorious harvest in the fall, a Thanksgiving party 
in which another kindergarten participated, plenty of 
popcorn for the Christmas tree, a long sunflower stalk 
for a flagstaff, and many seeds put away for next season, 
completed their triumphs. 

An experiment in the Burr school where all partici- 
pated was as follows: A vacant lot 348x158 feet was 
loaned, fenced in and ploughed, divided into beds, and 
each room given a bed; vegetables and grains only were 
planted, but every child was given seeds, with instruc- 
tions for winter boxes and flower beds, and prizes were 
offered for the best results in the fall. ¢ 

If time permitted, I could tell of many other successful 
underiakings, but in each case I found success due to 
three things: a realization of educational value, a 
knowledge of the subject, and a willingness to do per- 
sonal labor, 


WHAT THE SCHOOL MAY PROPERLY Dk#.- 
MAND OF THE LIBRARY. 
BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Superintendent City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


. +4 f; 
THE BASIC FACTS. 
It is a law of the more advanced mathematical sciences 


that when one variable depends wpon another variable, 
so that any change in the one produces a corresponding 


‘change in the other, they are said to be functionally re- 


lated, or that one of these variables is a function of the 
other. Under a contrary supposition of absolute inde- 
pendence, each variable, whether human or mathe- 
matical, must be treated as unrelated to another, so far 
as this special investigation is concerned, Granting this 
assumption, it is the province of this paper to point out, 
in a rough sort of way, what kind of functional rela- 
tions ought to subsist between these two independent 
variables—the librarian and the school teacher—and to 
emphasize this relationship, and to suggest a tentative 
working basis. The writer fully appreciates the magni- 
tude and the difficulty of the task, and he recognizes that 
a layman should speak cautiously wpon a subject that 
has been so generally evaded in discussions hitherto. 
Under such strained relations, it may be assumed that 
neither interested party will be anxious to reveal criti- 
cally and in a cold-blooded fashion the poverty of his 
own mind in the presence of the other whom he may re- 
gard with a degree of suspicion, This assertion is based 
solely upon the belief that when each is working behind 
cover, and not in the open, and endeavoring to conceal 
rather than to reveal defects, it is difficult to get at the 
facts. Such being the case, there are two alternatives— 
that of abstention, or a frank conversation covering the 
situation. The latter method of procedure with reason- 
able people will usually result in a satisfactory agree- 
ment, Progress cannot be assured to the pupils unless 
the teacher and the librarian work harmoniously at 
every point along the line. Slipping cogs in the mental 
machinery of either is hazardous, jerky, unsatisfactory. 

If the ideas of the librarian and the teacher be concur- 
rent as to what boys and girls should read, or their ideas 
should run in the same general direction, without con- 
sidering by whom they were first set in motion, it greatly 
simplifies the situation, facilitates the work, and would 
probably require only a few preliminary observations to 
dispose of the subject. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, and it does not appear, judging from present indi- 
cations, that these functionaries as distinct classes will 
come to a hearty agreement at an early date. Too often 
each appears to be. officially super-sensitive of his own 
worth, importance, and dignity for the benefit of the 
children. The writer believes that each ought to take 
his readings from the same mental level, and read for- 
ward and backward. To get a better idea how these 
states of mind have been produced, let us get back into 
the intellectual workshops of these purveyors of public 
intelligence, and examine the motives of each, and deter- 
mine whether it be possible to find a common ground 
upon which they may stand so that their thoughts will 
flow in the same channel, and that they may work for 
the accomplishment of the same object, It is conscien- 
tiously believed by a large number of librarians that 
only a few teachers are well read, and consequently that 
a very large majority read little that is useful or stimu- 
lating. On the other hand, many teachers feel that li- 
brarians are a pedantic, captious, fault-finding clique, 
who take special delight in pointing out how little 
teachers really know, and in exaggerating their eccen- 
tricities, and judging them as a class by a few erratic 
teaching freaks. There is some truth and much error 
in both positions, It is a lamentable fact, however, that 
a vast majority of teachers do not continue to improve 
in knowledge after leaving school, and few keep up fully 
abreast in the subjects they studied in high school or 
college, or even enter a new field of intellectual activity 
after graduation, Perhaps most teachers are no more 
dilatory in this respect than other graduates engaged in 
different vocations. Ordinary human nature is a weak 
affair at best, and much of it is satisfied to get along 
with as little exertion and serious thinking and reading 
as is possible in order to retain an air of “learned re- 
spectability,” while only a few rise to loftier heights, 
and continually strive to enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge, or add to their stock of information. Most 
are guided by a species of deceptive reasoning, and are 
content to reject the law of continuous growth, and to 
accept instead that of diminishing intellectual returns, 
and, upon this hypothesis, it is easy to account for the 
non-progressive and the retrograde condition of so many 
teachers. The few earnest men and women that are in- 
fluenced by higher and nobler purposes should not be 
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confounded with the everlasting sons and daughters of 
rest. Let us keep these classes apart in thinking on this 
subject, but it is indisputable that in all grades of 
schools, from the lowest to the vety highest, there are 
those who get into positions and just manage to hold on, 
withdut hardly having a new intellectual mental sensa- 
tion once a year, and if one strong sensation should get 
in by accident, it would produce a Mount Pelee shock in 
the brain centres, and, were the facts correctly reported 
from all parts of the country, the assertion would be 
fully substantiated. That it is so is not an obscure 
question when one considers that, of the large majority 
of the teaching force of the nation, only a few have been 
qualified for the work, while the vast body follows low 
educational ideals, Keen, sharp-witted men and women 
in the libraries sodn becOme acquainted with the ten 
and women in every community who are intelligent and 
strong readers: A microscope is not needed to find 
them; neither does it require a lifetime for otie in stich 
a position to fihd otit one’s mental characteristics. 
What one reads himself, or recommends childien and 
young people to read, is a good index to one’s literary 
taste, It is perfectly natural for the librarian to judge 
of the literary tastes of the recommenders and the width 
and depth of their attainments. Literary judgments are 
common in all other professions, and that of the librarian 
is no exception. 
GREAT MINDS. 


Richly endowed and noble minds are so constituted 
that they naturally seek contact with those of a still 
higher and more solid order, while those of meagre at- 
tainments, if suspicious and narrow, frequently avoid 
everything of a disquieting mature, or that would expose 
mental deficiencies. Librarians as a class, however, are 
more willing to help teachers promote the welfare of 
school children than the teachers are to work in conjunc- 
tion with librarians. Each class looks at the matter 
differently, yet librarians put themselves to great incon- 
venience in assisting teachers and pupils to become bet- 
ter acquainted with books bearing on certain subjects, 
and by their kindly sympathy and excellent advice they 
do much for the children, and lighten the work of the 
teachers, but their best intentioned efforts are not always 
crowned with success. Not mutually understanding each 
other, they work at cross purposes, 


THE INFLUENCB OF BOOKS. 


Books in some strange manner are regarded as sacred 
things, and confusion may also arise from the fact that 
a pupil is directed to pick out information from a 
heterogeneous collection of authors, all strange to him. 
In his text-books he knows wheresto find much of what 
he wants, but in the library the multiplicity of authors 
confuses rather than clears wp any one point, Young 
people do little in the way of generalizing. They work 
with individual and simple conditions at first, and for a 
long time; hence, instead of general and wide-spreading 
questions being given to them to investigate, they should 
be taught how to concentrate their efforts on specific and 
well authenticated instances. In a literary semse, it is 
always better for a reader to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
present state of a subject or science, rather than to spend 
a great deal of time in finding out what has been written 
in all the past, beginning with myths and folk-lore, and 
probably at the end of a lifetime getting down to the 
close of the eighteenth century, or at the beginning of 
the nineteenth. Encyclopedic knowledge should not be 
exacted of immature minds. 

A DELICATE POINT. 


Another matter of rare occurrence is that a teacher 
from his desk in school recommends books that only a 
few persons ever read,—and never in the sitting room or 
parlor,—and the boys and girls in the high school come 
to the library and insist that the books be handed out, 
because the teacher had recommended them. Under the 
circumstances, the mild protest of ‘the librarian is not 
understood, and if he insinuates that it is not pious Sun- 
day school literature, the announcement at the school 
produces an wpsetting of the teacher’s equilibrium that 
is not reassuring to the pupils, ‘the breach is widened, 
the teacher feels chagrined, humiliated, and oftentimes 
is offended. Had the teacher consulted the librarian 
beforehand, such incidents would not occur. A case in 
point: Onee I knew a well-meaning teacher to recom- 
mend a class of boys and girls to read ‘Selections from 
Leaves of Grass.” That teacher did not know from per- 
sonal knowledge that Walt Whitman used al! the leaves 


in the forest in most of his poems, except “Fig Leaves.” 
It is perfectly plain to every one that books of doubtful 
propriety should never be recommended to high school 
pupils to read, much less to grade pupils. The librarian 
is a far safer guide in all such matters than teachers who 
get their information through roundabout channels, or 
through traditional sources. There is only one! sure test 
of a book's value to the reader, and that is, in what con- 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


By J. A. Merriut, 
State Normal School, W. Superior, Wis. 

The place and content of physiography in secondary 
schools depend upon the purpose for which the schools 
are organized. The secondary school in America occu- 
pies a unique position; it is a prepar-‘ion for business 
and professional life on the one hand, and it represents 
a certain degree of culture which admits to higher insti- 
tutions of learning on the other. 

The successful text is not made for the general reader, 
but for the student reader. It is intensive rather than 
extensive, and emphasizes fundamental principle rather 
than generalizations and citations. Physiography is 
now passing the critical stage in which the subject mat- 
ter is reaching the classification that will stand the test 
of the purposes of secondary schools above indicated. In 
no subject is the tendency to cover mutch ground and 
deal with the oretical or even scientific speculation 
stronger\than in physiography; but this not only de- 
tracts from the value of the course, but is a waste cf 
that most precious time for which so many practical 
subjects are clamoring, The course must therefore deal 
with practical things, and in a way that will introduce 
the student to ‘tthe elementary technology of the great 
subject, and enable him to apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples to the affairs cf everyday life, The subject matter 
of such a course as I have described is necessarily 
limited in scope, and may be outlined in a brief space. 

It should include a clear and definite study of the in- 
struments for testing the atmospheric conditions, the 
interpretation of weather maps in all particulars wherein 
conditions represented on the maps affect man locally 
or in general. This demands the study of the entire 
atmosphere and the application of physical forces to its 
movement. 

It should include the method of crust formation by 
deposition in ocean or other bodies of water, and knowl- 
edge by laboratory tests of the composition of different 
cemented and hardened rocks, and the products of al- 
teration which these undergo on being exposed to the 
attacks of the atmosphere under circumstances which 
favor decomposition. 

The interpretation of detailed maps, with all that they 
convey to the intelligent student, opens up a source of 
information more certain than the printed book or pic- 
ture, and is in itself no little accomplishment. 

Life relation of topographic forms is the consummation 
of this study, and must constitute its highest and most 
important division. It not only gives an intelligent idea 
of the productive value of areas, but their economic im- 
portance in ‘their utilization of the worius great inven- 
tions. 

—-0-—_——_ 
THE PREPARATION OF COMMERCIAL TEACH « 0S 
FOR WORK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By B. H. Meyer, Pu.D, 
University of Wisconsin. 

In view of the fact that much of the commercial in- 
struction in high schools must for some years to come 
be imparted by teachers whose best training lies in other 
fields, it may not be impertinent to remind teachers of 
the desirability of supplementing their present intel- 
lectual equipment by additional courses in commerce at 
institutions providing such instruction. 

School officers now generally recognize the imperative- 
ness of a certain degree of specialization on the part of 
their teachers. The old-fashioned, all-round teacher, 
lcose-jointed and laid out on the department sfore plan, 
without having the foundation complete, not to speak 
of the upper stories, must submit to a process of meta- 
morphosis, or else go to an educational museum. If we 
would aveid making our commercial courses a refuge of 
educational vagrants, we must at the very start make 
cur commercial teachers the equals of the best employed 
in any other department, 

Taken collectively, commercial branches may be char- 
acterized as studies in an inchoate state; they are in a 
process of becoming. Hence arises the necessity of thor- 
ough familiarity on the part of the teacher with the ele- 
mentary materials out of which these branches are be- 
ing constructed. This involves a study of domestic and 
foreign government publications, transactions of learned 
societies, and financial, trade, and other journals. 

The pedagogical side of the training of commercial 
teachers requires little attention except to say that every 
teacher should have some knowledge and appreciation of 
the problems of the schoolroom before beginning to 
teach. A teacher who has received the kind of training 
described in this paper has little to gain from a formal 
study of methods of teaching. The best method is the 
application of good sense to a concrete situation, A man 
lacking good sense should not become a teacher, at least 
not a commercial teacher, 


There are perhaps few things which so accurately and 
so justly divide men into classes as the attitude of mind 
which they habitually take with respect to persons and 
things with which they come in contact. The desirable 
attitude of mind practices toleration. It sees things in 
the large and with a clear eye. It seizes upon essentials. 
It sees relations. It weighs and it balances. Having 
done this, it decides upon a line of action, and pursues 
it with vigor anc aggressiveness. Commercial teachers 
are daily dealing with large interests; they live ina 
world of great plans and deeds; they look at the world 
as it is. How supremely impcr‘ant, therefore, is the cul- 
tivation of this attitude of mind in the training of com- 


mercial teachers! 
—o——_- 


TAXATION AS IT RELATES TO SCHOOL MAINTE- 
NANCE. 


By Naruan C. ScuaerFrEr, 
State Superintendent, Pa, 

Taxation for school purpeses is now the accepted 
policy of every civilized country. The nature and pur- 
poses of taxation should pve taught in connection with 
history and civil government. 

One of the highest tests of patriotism is found in a 
willingness to pay a just share of tax for the support 
of the government and the education of the people. 

The best method of state taxation for school purposes 
consists in setting apart a millage of tax which cannot 
be diverted to other purposes. Taxation of railroads 
and other property to raise a fund for distribution among 
the school districts serves to aid the schools of town- 
ships which have no railroads or other valuable corpo- 
rate property. 

The directors or controllers who are responsible for 
the running of the schools should have power up to a 
fixed limit to specify the amcunt of tax to be raised for 
school and building purposes. Arguments should be ad- 
dressed to tax-payers, designed to show that money 
spent in the right education of the people is the best in- 
vestment of public funds ever made. 

Money raised for municipal and educational purposes 
should be expended honestly and wisely; otherwise a 
limit of taxation may be reached beyond which it will 
be impossible to raise money for the maintenance and 
improvement of our systems of public instruction, 

—-o—_ 
VALUE OF MUSEUMS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


By O. C. FARKINGTON, 
Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 

Museums stand for the study of things in contrast to 
the study of words, or even of pictures of things. To 
this study of things they are a recent contribution, and 
their very recency leads to bewilderment regarding the 
best means of using them for educational purposes, All 
the important scientific museums of this country have 
originated since 1860, and the majority since 1876. 

In order that museums may become of educational 
value, their contents must be studied, Three character- 
istics which such study should ‘have are declared to be 
diligenee, and delight. Definite work 
o pupils in order to obtain results of 


definiteness, 
should to assigned 
value, 7 

A number of ; ractical su. gestions regarding such work 
are given. Bes.des elementary nature study, studies in 
classification, adaptation, and evolution can be con- 
ducted. Illustration of the facts of geography and his- 
tory can be found. Exercise in essay writing can be 


gained, Prize essay contests have been conducted by 
several museums, notably the Carn:ge museum, at 
whose last competition 843 essays were offered. 


Teachers should not assign work to be done at museums 
without first knowing themselves just what the pupil is 
likely to find there, any more than they should teach any 
other subject without studying it in advance. In the 
effort to make museum study attractive, the introduction 
of two-headed calves or murderers’ axes is not advised, 
for Nature is to be known by her fruits, not her freaks. 
Promotion of a healthy curiosity, however, and means to 
satisfy it are approved. No expense or pains should be 
spared to give the specimens attractive settings and 
make their study a pleasure. Ruskin says that, out of 
the millions spent to give attractiveness to folly, we can 
afford to spare one to show the honcr in which we ho'd 
instruction. The long scientific names which specimens 
bear should not deter-any one from their study. Atten- 
tion should be paid to the objects, not to the names they 
bear. “Study Nature, not books.” 

Statistics of the attendance of scholars and teachers 
wpon museums show that the number is constantly in- 
creasing, Teachers everywhere testify to the great bene- 
fits obtained from museum study. The child is convinced 
of the reality of things by museum study as he could not 


be by mere book study. If no myseum is immediately 


(Continued ontpage 93.) 
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Pessimism is envy of optimism. 


The Journal now enters upon its annual vacation. 
Next issue August 14. 

The Chicago normal school is to have an additional 
building to cost $325,000. Dr. Arnold Tompkins 
has the school and the school authorities well in 
hand. 


The aim in the best school- system is to get the 
most possible of work out of teachers and pupils 
with the least possible friction. Success consists in 
the most possible with the least regrets over what 


cannot be done. 








A FETISH. 

(. Hanford Henderson says: “We make a fetish of 
the public school with its cheap information and 
shop-keeping accomplishments.” This is a fierce 
comment both on the character of the public school 
and on the blind devotion of the public. It would 
be easy to meet Mr. Henderson in kind, but it is 
vastly better to face the facts if the public school 
indulges in “cheap information,” and if its accom- 
plishments are merely for shop-keeping, then it is 
high time that we ask what better we can do with 
the school, and how we can do the better thing best. 


OFFICE ASSISTANTS. 








Two assistants in the superintendent’s office is 
the present ideal in a small city. Candidates for 
teaching positions, i. €., inexperienced candidates, 
are told to learn typewriting-—not stenography— 
then two are employed for office work. They must 
have had professional preparation. These become 
substitute teachers when occasion requires, and are 
given half pay. The superintendent has no other 
office assistant. These young women do all the 
office work not done by him. .On the average they 
get a position in six months or less. 

Now when they become teachers they know the 
office work, its responsibilities, what it needs of the 


teachers by way of care and promptness. The 


superintendent also knows them and looks upon 
them. ever after as of his household. They are 
equipped for their work in more ways than most 
teachers can be. The sacrifice of an office assist- 
ant upon whom he can rely, and with whom he can 
leave things is often great, but after a little time the 
relief from breaking in new teachers is enough to 
compensate for breaking in new office assistants. 
In Alameda, California, it is in perfect working 


order. 








THE FIRST HOUSE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


In Minnehaha Park is to be seen a small frame 
house which was the first built in Minneapolis. 
This house was lost for some years, but while the 
builder and original owner was still alive, the Min- 
neapolis Journal discovered it, and a great moving 
took place. A day was set apart by the city for a 
holiday, and the house was put on wheels, and ten 
thousand school children drew the house for five 
miles to Minnehaha park. It was a great celebra- 
tion. After the house was in its new environment, 
the children were given the freedom of all the street 
car lines in the city, and could ride when and where 
they pleased without paying therefor. The chil- 
dren were in three relays of upwards of 3,000 each, 
and the rope and cross pieces were so arranged 
that they marched in platoons. It was a sight such 
as no other city has ever seen, and such as Minne- 
apolis will never see again. 

Not only were the 10,000 of that day given a life- 
long lesson in history and patriotism, but the story 
will go down from generation to generation until 
children yet unborn will make annual pilgrimages 
to the house in the park, and hear the story of the 
great day in which it was moved from its obscurity 
in the city to the beautiful setting in the park. 








HAVE COMMERCIAL STUDIES DISCI- 
PLINARY VALUE? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 





| Address before the National Educational Association. } 

How many can recall the time when history, phys- 
iology, economics, and English were not credited 
with any appreciable disciplinary value? Even the 
sciences and modern languages were credited grudg- 
ingly. Those were the days in which the most se- 
vere curse that could be pronounced against any 
branch in school, or against any man, was the sneer- 
ing use of the word “ practical.” It is worth some- 
thing to have lived to see these subjects recognized 
as having some disciplinary value, and to see the 
word “ practical” robbed of its terror. 

Not content with the victory already won, the bat- 
tle line has recently been advanced, and commercial 
and industrial geography is making a gallant charge 
upon the physiographists, and there are those who 
are brave enough to say that it is worth quite as 
much intellectually to a student to know the history 
and development of the wheat industry, the meth- 
ods of its cultivation, the means of its transporta- 
tion, the schemes for its sale, and the processes of 
milling, as it is to know the supposed geological 
record of the Bad Lands of the Dakotas. 

To-day we have the bravery to advance the battle 
line still farther and we shall not blush very deeply, 
nor shudder overmuch, as we fix the bayonets for 
another charge in honor of the position that it is 
possible to so teach commerce, banking, and “ prac- 
tical”’ economics as to give young people as good 
mental power as when we teach algebra. No state- 
ment could be more hazardous than this, for algebra 
is on the throne when it comes to purely disciplinary 
effect. Nevertheless one need not flinch in the least 
when he stands face to face with the mathematicians 
and says that their word discipline istoo vague. We 
say unhesitatingly that they must allow us to make 
the word mean vigor, poise, and alertness in mental 
activity. 


Discipline is not some mystical intellectuality 
which never made a revelation as to nature’s forces 
or laws, or as to human nature and its intricacies, 
There is more and better discipline in running lines 
into and through the Hoosac mountain east and 
west, so that they meet without appreciable discrep- 
ancy, than there is in dreaming over such measure- 
ments. Back of the real work there must have 
been the keenest theorizing, butit is all the better 
discipline because it has to establish a base line that 
that is tangible. 

There was no special merit in the discipline whose 
boast was that it never harnessed lightning, that it 
never suggested antiseptic surgery, never hinted at 
anesthetics, never discerned bacteriology, or any- 
thing that made life more worth the living, that 
brought Heaven nearer or made Divinity clearer. 

Whatever adds vigor, poise, and alertness to men- 
tal activity is disciplinary, and all of these may come 
as readily in activities that touch the earth at both 
ends as in those that touch it nowhere. The mathe, 
matics of real life may be made to produce vigor, 
poise, and alertness as well as abstractions, nay, better. 

That word “ practical ” is robbed of its terror. Co- 
lumbus was practical because he “ got there.” Edison. 
Tesla, and Marconi are practical, as are other men 
who make contributions to the well-being of mankind- 
It does not mean that one is sordid, mercenary, or 
selfish. Utilitarian simply means that one is useful 
and there is no less discipline required to save human 
life or to add to its comfort and prosperity than 
there is in neglecting it by abstract dreaming. 

There is no Kingdom of Heaven that has not a 
base line well established on earth. Thinking must 
have tangible premises. Logic must walk firmly 
from fact to fact. Science is after truth that can 
reveal and not simply that which has been revealed. 
Philosophy must come back to the place from which 
it started and prove the perfection of its cycle by its 
power to bring back the story of its wanderings. 
Psychology must never forget that the thinking is 
done in the human brain, in its cells, or in its tangible 
matter. 

Algebra may be the ideal mathematics, but it is of 
no avail so long as it deals in x, y,or z. The power 
of this branch of science is that it gives you the real 
value of the unknown quantity. It is the liquidation 
that gives it value. Solid geometry is strenuous dis- 
cipline because it deals with length, breadth, and 
thickness. Trigonometry gives heroic mental activ- 
ity because it can travel across the country with a 
reliable step when on a hurdle race over rivers and 
lakes, up mountain precipices and into abrupt canons. 
Navigation is the bravest of disciplinary sciences 
because it plows the trackless sea and rides the wild- 
est waves with the same assurance that one follows 
the paths of his home grounds. 


Business,methods have made the grandest strides * 


in all the sciences and arts. In my boyhood no 
bank was more than local, a man’s investments were 
those he could look after every day, his credits were 
with men whose habits, personal and industrial, he 
well knew. To-day banking-houses are national, and 
even international, one’s investments are in stocks of 
which his share is but one-millionth of the voting 
power, and whose properties are in forty-five states, 
in 1000 cities and towns, and in many nations. 

His income from these investments is greater than 
when he could see his property and it is safer than 
when it was hidden in a stocking, but its security 
and earning power are due entirely to the fact that 
its management in every department is by men who 
have found in commercial and industrial life more 
strenuous discipline than was ever discovered by 
Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle, by Kant or Hegel, by 
Bacon or Locke, by Jonathan Edwards or Mark 
Hopkins. 

Commerce has had a new birth on the threshold 
of the twentieth century, and it is no longer a ques- 
tion whether commercial studies have any disciplin- 
ary power, but whether in comparison with it other 
studies have any. : 

The highest mathematics never gets away from 
the fundamentals that two twos are four, that a 
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straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points, and the commercial dealings of Armour and 
Swift, Harrison and Hill; Schwab and Morgan get 
their entire value from the fact that they can put 
two and two together more times in a second than 
other men have done, and can connect more points 
with straight lines in a given time than has been 
done before. Fortunes are entrusted to them by the 
hrainiest men of all civilized countries because theré 
is greater faith in their knoweldge of, and skill in, 
the handling of the fundamentals of mathematics. 

Mr. Hill is the greatest railroad man on earth be- 
cause he first carried a hushel of wheat 1,100 miles 
for a cent and a half, or one-thousandth of a cent a 
mile, and a ton of coal 1,100 miles for twenty-five 
cents, or one-thousandth of a cent a mile per 100 
pounds. It was the plain multiplication table that 
made “Jim Hill” the best disciplined man west of 
(‘hieago. 

Bring forth the men in any clime or time who 

have had greater intellectual vigor, poise, and alert- 
ness developed by Greek or Hebrew, by philosophy 
or psychology, by trigonometry or navigation than 
has been revealed by the men of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Whose discipline has come from the funda- 
mental facets, processes, and axioms of arithmetic ap- 
plied to commerce. 
President Eliot, the most regal of all collegians, 
said on the 80th of April last that he has the honor 
to be one of a commission of thirty-six selected men 
to study the problems presented by industrial 
troubles of the times. Few of the thirty-six men 
have had an extended classical discipline, but, said 
President Eliot, “after being in conference with 
those men I am not inclined to assert that the keen- 
est or most vigorous minds are those which got their 
strength and keenness in classical discipline.” 


There is no occasion to question the value of any 
form of disciplinary training. To every man and 


mind, the methods that will give the peculiar vigor, 
poise and alertness are needed, and in the new century 
let no one venture to deny to commercial studies high 
disciplinary value, 
| have seen a neighbor in-our summer home by the 
sea put a keener edge on a razor ‘by stropping it on 
the soft pine door casing than I can put on it with 
- hone and horse hide combined, and it ill becomes me 
to deny to the soft pine under his touch, that it does 
not possess under my hand, and it is equally ill be- 
coming in any man to deny disciplinary power to any 
branch of studies that is putting the keenest edge on 


American thought to-day. 








THE WEKE 1N REVIEW. 

Governor Taft has abandoned the effort to se- 
cure from the Vatican the recalt of the Spanish 
friars from the Philippines, and after filing a reply 
to the communication from the commission of 
cardinals has sought a farewell audience with the 
Pope. The question of the friars’ lands can be ad- 
judicated if necessary in the Philippine courts; al- 
though negotiations will probably be reopened at 
Manila, either directly with Rome or with the heads 
of the religious orders. As to the friars them- 
selves, they cannot return from Manila, where they 
have assembled for refuge, to their old parishes 
without running the risk of assassination by the 
natives. Probably at no distant day, either the 
Vatican itself or the heads of the religious orders 
affected, will see the necessity of replacing these 
friars with those of other nationalities, free from the 
old antipathies which make it impossible for these 
to remain. 

* + * 


President Roosevelt has reviewed the proceed- 
ings of the court martial which tried General Jacob 
1. Smith for giving the famous “kill and burn” 
orders in the campaign in Samar. He censures his 
conduct, and supplements his reprimand with an 
order retiring him from the active list of the army. 
This stern treatment, together with General 
Chaffee’s review of the court-martial proceedings in 
the case of Major Waller will do much to improve 
the morale of the army. The fact is that little kill- 
ing or burning was done in the Samar campaign ; 
practically the only unjustifiable act recorded being 
the off-hand execution under Major Waller's 
orders, of eleven natives suspected of treachery. 





But such severe reprimands for so comparatively 
slight offences, committed under unusual provoca- 
tion, promote the maintenance of a very high stand- 


ard of conduct. 
* x x 


Lord Salisbury has resigned as prime minister, 
and has been succeeded by his nephew, Mr. Bal- 
four, the government leader of the House of Com- 
mons. So far, it is the expected that has happened. 
Lord Salisbury’s increasing infirmities made his 
relinquishment of the cares of office a necessity, 
and the close of the Boer war, and the duty now 
resting on the government to take up the problems 
of peace made the occasion a suitable one for the 
change. All of Mr. Balfour’s public life has been 
spent in close association with his uncle, at first as 
his private secretary, and later as a responsible offi- 
cer in his ministries, so that, alike on personal and 
political grounds, he was a suitable successor to the 
retiring statesman. Even Mr. Balfour’s political 
opponents respect him and paid him warm tributes 
on his promotion. 

* x Xk 

This change was followed by one that had not 
been at all anticipated, the resignation of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Sir Michael has financed the country 
with grim resolution through these last critical 
years, paying little attention to the protests awak- 
ened by unpopular taxes, and calmly admonishing 
parliament that those who liked to dance must be 
ready to pay the piper. He was recently the 
spokesman of the ministry in declaring that the 
government had no intention of changing its trade 
policy in order to establish preferential relations 
with the colonies, and his retirement removes the 
most formidable obstacle to the projects which Mr. 
Chamberlain has at heart. 

* * * 

The Chinese government has recalled Minister 
Wu, ostensibly in order that he may act as one of 
a board of two to collate such laws of the western 
nations as may be suitable for imitation in China. 
His departure from Washington will, remove one 
of the most picturesque and interesting figures in 
the diplomatic corps. Ordinarily, a minister ac- 
credited to a country with which his own is at war 
finds his position so untenable that he takes his 
passports at once; but in the case of China during 
the siege of Pekin, the United States never re- 
garded itself as at war with China, and Minister 


Wu remained at his post through the whole 
trouble. It required consummate tact under such 


circumstances so to conduct himself as neither to 
offend the people to whose government he was ac- 
credited, nor to impair the credit or interests of his 
own government; but Minister Wu was equal to 
the difficult requirements of his position. 

* * * 

Another stage in the affairs of the Philippines, 
marking the subordination of the military to the 
civil authority in the administration of the islands, 
is reached in the order relieving General Chaffee of 
his command in September next, and designating 
General Davis as his successor., The order is ac- 
companied by an expression of warm appreciation 
of the services which General Chaffee has rendered. 
In accordance with his desire, General Chaffee will 
be assigned to command at New York, the chief 
station of the army in the United States; and it is 
thought probable that, after the retirement of Gen- 
eral Miles next year, and a brief service on the part 
of General Young, until his retirement for age, 
General Chaffee will become the lieutenant-general 
commanding the army. 

* * * 


If any assurance were needed of the essentially 
peaceful character of the Triple Alliance between 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, which was 
recently renewed, it is afforded in the visit which 
the King of Italy has just been paying to the Czar 
at St. Petersburg. The purpose of the original 
compact when it was made, twenty years ago, was 
to defend the Pawers concerned against possible 
aggressions on the part of Russia and France. Yet 
Italy, one of the partners in the alliance, is on the 
friendliest terms with France, having recently made 
favorable political and commercial arrangements 
with her; and the first movement of King Victor 
Emmanuel, after the renewal of the compact, is a 
visit, not to Vienna or Berlin, but to St. Petersburg. 
The Czar received the king with marked cordiality, 
and will return the visit later. Such incidents are 
very reassuring as to continuing peace in Europe, 


‘brings no returns. 
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available, one should be either found or made. ‘The 
great changes going on in nature, society, and industry 
in all sections of cur country call imperatively for insti- 
tutions which shall preserve records of these ere they 
perish forever, and, at the same time, confer the great 
educational advantages which are coming more and 
more to be recognized as obtainable only from museums, 
-—-- -Q- —— 
DEFECTS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
By Homer H. Srertey, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Normal schools have done a remarkable work in the 
few years of their existence, They have changed the 
face of elementary and higher education, and have 
triumphed over all opposition. They represent a cause 
and have a power with the public that is unusual and is 
well recognized. 

Tieir chief defects that the people oppose and criticise 
are as follows:— 

1. Normal schools make too little of scholarship to 
satisfy the demand of students of good promise and ex- 
ecutive ability. The courses they offer narrow the 
career and limit the efficiency of the student. 

2. Normal schools make too much of theory and doc- 
trine, and too little of the practical and the actual, 
Much of the theory that is taught is valueless, and 
The American school is nothing if 
it is not practical. There is no typical school of the 
world at large. 

2. Normal schools are usually conducted as if they 
are to be sinali and ingignificant, and are hence meagrely 
cquipped and cheaply msirtained. It is assumed that to 
prepare teachers is of such scope that it requires little 
expenditure, ordinary faculty, and small facilities. 

4. Normal schools are conducted on the one-man idea, 
instead of the faculty idea. The assumption is that the 
president is swpposed to represent all the wisdom, judz- 
ment, and ability; and his associates are subordinates 
to carry out his ideas and plans. This limits the sphere 
of the school in many ways. 

5. Normal schools are conducted on a plan that exag- 
gerates the training school results beyond the possibility 
of accomplishment. The training school is but one fac- 
tor in the preparation of the teacher, and it has even 
then its limitations, 

6. Nozmal schools are deficient in faculty, since tae 
teachers are selected on a theory of special skill as in- 
structors rather than on a broader basis, They are us‘1- 
ally chosen to fit the ideas of the president more than 
because they are marked personalities, distinguished 
scholars, and original workers. 

O 
AND TEACHERS’ 








TAXATION 
By A. G. LANs, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 


SALARIES. - 


The evclution of the system of public instruction dur- 
ing the last century has brought about radical changes 
in the requirements for teaching, and has rapidly de- 
veloped the professional teacher. The natural result of 
increased efficiency in any department of labor is in- 
creased compensation. 

The vast sum spent for the education of the youth of 
this country is an indication of the importance placed 
upon it by the people. A republic’s strength is measured 
by the intelligence, prosperity, and ideals of its people. 
The ideal standard that ‘‘all men are endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights’? has been interpreted by the 
people to mean that an education is an essential need 
of every child, also a right, and that it is the foundation 
for citizenship. 

In cities the problems of providing good streets, water, 
light, transportation, police and fire protection, parks, 
libraries, and schools have been carefully considered, 
and are being successfully worked out, The equity and 
justice of caring for the sick, the defective, and the help- 
less poor have been quite fully recognized. 

Cities have made many demands, and the response of 
the people in voting taxation has been prompt and will- 
ing. The rapid development of the country, the produc- 
tive harvests, the rich mines, the boundless resources of 
wealth have made it comparatively easy in the past to 
pay taxes for all public improvements. 

With increased wealth, the rates of interest on money 
have increased, the percentage of profits on small lines 
of business has been less; concentration in capital has 
resulted. These changes have led to a scrutiny of taxes, 
to their evasion, to reduced valuations, to legal limita- 
tions, and, in many instances, to restricted public im- 
provements, and to impaired public service. 

Any comparison of the growth, improvement, and cost 
of publie service in the cities of this country will show 
that the older cities are gradually classifying their reve- 
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nues and expenditures, concentrating the taxing power 
in one body to secure equity, making fair provision for 
the necessary departments of public service, and limit- 
ing the total tax levies to a rate per cent. in harmony 
with substantial conservative business interests, 

An examination of the report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, Bulletin 36, September, 1901, page 925, gives sta- 
tistics showing that the rate of school expenditures to 
the total expenditures was as foliows: New York City, 
15 per cent.; Chicago, 32 per cent.; Philadelphia, 17 per 
cent.: St. Louis, 17 per cent.; Boston, 16 per cent.; Min- 
neapolis, 25 per cent. 

In comparing the items for Chicago with the other 
cities, we find that the taxes levied in Chicago for special 
assessment and by the drainage commission are not in- 
cluded, hence the large per cent. credited to Chicago 
would be reduced. 

The percentages in other cities are: Cleveland, 21.5; 
Buffalo, 19; San Francisco, 21; Cincinnati, 15.5; Pitts- 
burg, 14; St. Paul, 19; Omaha, 26; Los Angeles, 33. 

The higher rates in Chicago, Omaha, and Los Angeles 
are partly produced by the large amounts expended for 
buildings. 

The school revenues are therefore from 17 to 25 per 
cent. of the total tax, 

From the report of the United States commissioner of 
education for 1900, we find that the expenditures for 
teaching, as compared with the total expended for the 
schools, is as follows: New York City, 53 per cent.; Chi- 
cago, 63 per cent.; Philadelphia, 58 per cent.; St, Louis, 
54 per cent.; Boston, 58 per cent.; Minneapolis, 65 per 
cent.: Cleveland, 60 per cent.; Buffalo, 59 per cent.; San 
Francisco, 82 per cent.; Cincinnati, 82 per cent. 

The high percentages for San Francisco and Cincinnati 
are explained by the fact that only two per cent. of the 
total expenditures was for buildings, and in Chicago, for 
the year 1900, only 10 per cent. of the expenditures was 
for buildings. On the other hand, in New York City the 
amount for buildings was 27 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure; in Philadelphia it was 26 per cent., and in 
Minneapolis it was 20 per cent. 

New York state spent $36,395,269 for schools for the 
year 1901, of which 59 per cent. of it, or $21,504,619, was 
for teachers’ salaries. 

Illinois spent $18,167,219 for school purposes for the 
year 1900, of which 63 per cent., or $11,415,992, was for 
teachers’ salaries. 

About 60 per cent. of the total tax for school purposes, 
then, is expended for teachers’ salaries. An examination 
of similar tables for other years and for some other 
cities and states shows some variations which doubtless 
could be easily interpreted, if all the facts were known. 

An examination of the basis of assessment in the va- 
rious cities and states shows a wide difference. Illinois 
assessments are 20 per cent. of the cash value of prop- 
erty; New York City, 70 per cent, although the law 
cals for full value; Philadelphia, 60 per cent., which is 
the legal basis; Boston, 100 per cent.; Baltimore, 75 per 
cent.; Cleveland, 50 per cent.; Cincinnati, 60 per cent.; 
Buffalo, 70 per cent.; Syracuse, 100 per cent.; Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, 60 per cent. If the taxes in these 
cities were assessed upon the cash value of all property, 
then the rate would be about 2 per cent, for all ordinary 
taxes. 

We found that the total school tax was from 17 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of the total tax for all purposes. As- 
suming 20 per cent, to be an average, then the school tax 
is 1-5 of the total rate of 2 per cent. for all purposes, or 
4 mills on the dollar. 

We also found that the amount of the school tax fund 
devoted to teachers’ salaries was about 60 per cent.-of the 
total school tax, or 3-5 of 4 mills, which is 2 2-5 mills. 

It is probably safe to say that a tax of from 2 to 3 mills 
on all property at its cash value would produce sufficient 
revenue to pay teachers’ salaries, and that a tax of 1 to 
2 mills additional would provide for sites, buildings, and 
incidental expenses for maintenance, 

In considering this question of the education of all 
children for citizenship, the fact must not be overlooked 
that most of the states have in some degree assumed 
the responsibility by levying a state tax for the main- 
tenance of schools. The principle upon which the state 
tax was originally extended was that the wealth of the 
whole state should contribute to the education of all the 
children. That standard should be maintained, and the 
means should be provided to aid districts which are un- 
‘able to sustain schools. 

The location of railroads representing large capital, 
the accumulation of wealth at certain places, the mass- 
ing of working people in one district, and the concentra- 
tion of wealthy people in another district, cause great 
variations in the local ta¥ levies, and emphasize the im- 
portance of the distribution of a state tax 
which will help the poorer districts, 


on a basis 


The reports of county and state superintendents show 
that if effective instruction is to be imparted to all chil- 
dren, more generous provision must be made for the 
ample compensation of teachers, for permanency in their 
work, and for centralized schools in the rural districts. 

The proposition that the fund for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries be increased by the distribution of a 
larger amount of money to be raised by generat state 
tax, and to be distributed in such a way as to insure the 
maintenance of rural schools for 160 to 180 days each 
year, is commended, 

Effective administration of a school system can be 
most easily secured when the teacher can work with the 
certainty of a compensation on @ fixed scale, without 
radical and violent fluctuations; when the general prin- 
ciples of civil service prevail, and teachers are retained 
during efficient service and good behavior. To secure 
these results in the larger cities, the statutes relating 
to the raising of taxes for the teachers’ salary fund 
should provide for an adequate and definite amount. 

—_—O—— 
DEFECTS IN NORMAL 


By Levi SEE.ey, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

The first defect is lack of scholarship of normal gradu- 
ates. Scholarship is a fundamental necessity in the 
equipment of the teacher. No schoolroom “knack,” no 
“methods,” no power of skillful manipulation, can take 
the place of scholastic attainment. No apology can 
ionger be offered for this lack, for secondary schools are 
multiplying very rapidly, and they must largely furnish 
the academic training, leaving to normal schools the 
work of professional training. 

A second defect is lack of close relationship between 
the normal school and its clientage. Trustees often re- 
ject normal graduates, not from prejudice, not because of 
expense, but because the graduate has not been trained 
to meet the wants of the community, is out of sympathy 
with it, shoots over its head. Example is given of the 
graduate of the German and French normal school, who 
is trained to meet the needs of an agricultural, a wine- 
growing, a mining community in which he is likely to be 
employed, The normal school should come closer to the 
common school. 

A third defect is lack of circumscribed aim. High 
schools, colleges, universities, technical schools have a 
specific aim. The normal school has the general aim of 
preparing teachers, But teaching is a very diversified 
calling, and for the normal school to give the same 
course of study, in the same time, to the same classes of 
students who are to be principals and assistants, pri- 
mary and high school teachers, grade teachers, and dis- 
trict school teachers is obviously wrong. The few nor- 
mal colleges and pedagogical departments of universities 
can reach but a limited number. There is need in every 
state of two kinds of normal schools for the mass of 
teachers, one for the common schools and one for the 
higher schools, 


SCHOOLS, 


panrewy auesne 
ELEMENTARY PREPARATION IN DRAWING FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS—WHAT MAY REA- 
SONABLY BE EXPECTED. 


By C. VaLentine Kirsy, 
Manual Training High School, Denver. 

Drawing has a three-fold mission, and it fulfills this 
mission to the degree that it develops the whole child, 
physically, intellectually, aesthetically, and morally, in- 
stead of part of him. First, drawing is an energizing 
power in forming a disposition and habit of work with 
mind and body. Second, drawing is one ot the most 
valuable instruments for co-ordinating memories and 
ideas on all subjects. Third, drawing ennobles and ex- 
alts the mind by acquainting one with the mysteries of 
nature, and by enabling one to appreciate beauty, and 
this brings joy into the most sordid life. 

Communications received from high school art instruc- 
tors indicate that pupils are not satisfactorily prepared 
for advanced work. The supervisor tries to cover too 
large a field, and is not able to give enough attention to 
the grade teachers, who must necessarily do the actual 
teaching 

When we learn to appreciate the deeper physiological 
principles of drawing, we will teach children to express 
themselves in drawing as well as in writing or music, 
and by implanting in the motor centres of each child’s 
organism the fundamental forms, which are the rudi- 
ments of all forms in nature and art, he will express 
himself in drawing fearlessly, spontaneously, and there 
will be no failures, for it is not a question of talent, but 
of eyes to see with and hands to do with. In the light 
of general opinion, it does not seem unreasonable to ex- 
pect that a child, wpon entering the high school, should 
have a hand trained to make forms upright, symmetrical, 
well-balanced, right-proportioned, and graceful at will; 


he should understand the simple laws of perspective, and 
be able to apply them to simple forms. He should be 
able to arrange his work pleasingly on the surface it is 
to occupy, and letter it neatly. He should have had 
enough design to understand its fundamental laws of 
growth, rhythm, balance, and harmony, and be able to 
recognize the characteristics of the leaaing historic 
styles. Work with brush and color should not ‘be un- 
known to him, He should be able to reproduce from 
science and other studies with freedom and certainty. 
In the use of instruments he should at least have learned 
the value of accuracy, and he should understand the prin- 
ciple of working drawings. Let us look forward to the 
time when the pupils who are receiving the benefits of 
our present methods become the teachers of the future, 
and teaching becomes a profession instead of a conven- 
ience. Then will our teachers express their thotights in 
drawing so as to win the admiration of theif pupils. 
And the latter will have, through right drawing methods, 
such well disciplined eyes and hands that they, too, will 
express their ideas in drawing, and make no more bones 
about it than they do in writing and talking. Let us 
inculcate such power in the young that the mind may 
be left free to think and plan while the hand moves with 
automatic facility to accomplish the heart’s impulses. 
Then will we not be modeling every boy after our own 
pattern, but we will be helping him grow to be all to 
which he could possibly aspire. 
——o-—— 
THE FUNCTION OF KNOWLEDGE IN EDUCATION. 
By Surerinrtenpent C. B. GiLBert, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

All definitions of education exclude the acquisition of 
knowledge, and yet practically all educational discussion 
and praciice treat it as the substantial thing in educa- 
tion. 

“Knowledge is not power, it is a condition of power.” 

In education knowledge has four principal functions: — 

First: In its simplest form, which we call intelligence, 
it is the working basis of all intelligent activity, and 
hence of all education. This intelligence includes ac- 
quaintance with the symbols used in reading, writing, 
and computing. 

Second: Knowledge serves as a gymnastic through the 
act of acquiring which-the mind is disciplined, 

The third function of knowledge in education is an 
outgrowth of the first. It is to acquaint the child with 
his environment, material, spiritual, and social, that is 
to produce a larger intelligence. 

The fourth function is to furnish nutriment to the 
growing mind, following the analogy of an organism. 

The acceptance of this analogy is fundamental to any 
true view of the educational process. The danger at- 
tending its use is merely the danger attending the use of 
all analogies. Analogy is not identity, and any analogy 
may hence run into absurdity, especially an analogy be- 
tween a material fact and a spiritual truth, but the dan- 
ger in the use of the only alternative is vastly greater, 

There is no language for metaphysics but that bor- 
rowed from the material world. This must be either 
biological, taken from things having life, or physical, 
taken from things without life. In education the former 
is the only safe analogy. 

Those who consider the first and third functions of 
knowledge, in education the important ones, accept 
necessarily the physical analogy, They treat the mind 
as a recepiacle, and education as storing it with useful 
knowledge. Those who believe that discipline is the 
function of knowledge in education confuse figures. 
They regard the mind as a tool to be sharpened, and as 
a something to be trained as a trick animal is trained, 
according to a law external to itself. Those who accept 
the fourth function regard the mind as an organism to 
be nourished according to its own law. 

Emphasis upon the first, or common, intelligence func- 
tion has produced the narrow school of the bare three 
R’s. Emphasis wpon the second, or disciplinary, function 
has produced the formal discipline of the alleged facul- 
ties with all its woes, It tends tto the disregard of con- 
tent. Any thing will do. It has produced the 
school of dull grind, devoid of joy and spontaneity, words 
without thought, rules without understanding, and on 
the ethical side, force, spiritual anarchy, hypocrisy. Em- 
phasis upon the third, or higher, intelligence function 
has produced the school of verbal culture, words, words, 
words, every substitute for real knowledge. Emphasis 
upon the fourth function has produced the true school 
of spontaneous joyful activity, in which the needs of the 
children determine largely both the content and the 
method of his study. It is the foe of isolation, but rather 
relates life to the life outside by vital 
Moreover, it ineludes all the others, 


old 


school ues. 
It is the school of 
freedom, and joy, and hard work, and discipline, and 


abundance of knowledge, because the centre is a grow- 
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ing child, needing nourishment rich and varied, and 
every activity engaged in and the knowledge imparted is 
prepared to meet his needs. 
Thus, and only thus, is a child best fitted for social 
efficiency, which is the end of education. 
——-0——. 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS OWE TO CHILD STUDY. 


By TuroporeE B. Noss, 
Principal State Normal School, California, Pa. 

I. Child study has in a large measure given us a new 
education—a new curriculum, a new method, a new goal. 

Il. The curriculum:— 

1. The best primary work ito-day consists of doing 
something, instead of learning something by heart. 

2. All grades from the kindergarten up are benefited 
py the new spirit brought in through child study and 
similar movements, 

lif, The method:— 

1. Most depends not on what we study, but with 
whom and how. 

2. Child study has taught us the value of motive in 
education, 

3. There can be no excuse for making things dull and 
difficult that may be made attracuve or easy. Success 
does not consist in finding the longest, or slowest, or 
hardest Way. The natural interests of the child are the 
safest guide in instruction. 

4. The common sense of the farm, store, street, shop, 
and home is needed in the. schoolroom, 

5. No studies are very good for discipline that are 
not good for something else. The best discipline is 
found in doing something worth doing, and doing it well. 

6. Child study has shown us that much greater free- 
dom of movement and employment is needed than the 
ordinary school has hitherto provided. 

IV. The goal:— 

1. Low aims in education degrade the means. 

2. Child study has given us a worthier goal for the 
complete developmenit of the cnild himself, 

3. The essential element in education is not knowl- 
edge, but training. Education consists chiefly in form- 
ing, rather than informing the mind. “Train up a 
child,” ete, 

4. Child study has come when most needed to direct 
attention to the paramount importance of the child him- 
self in education, 

on? os 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND ETHICAL VALUE OF MUSIC. 
By EvizABpetH FAIRWEATHER, 
High School, Norwood, O. 

In this seientific age, education is required to furnish 
a reason for each subject and method in the curriculum, 
For such a basis it appeals to psychology and social sci- 
ence, including ethics. 

Through ratienal psychology an ethical ideal of life 
and education is established. It formulates the end of 
education as a training not to get a living, but to live, 
as an effort to put the child in complete possession of 
all his powers. 

Confronted with this ideal, our system finds itself ill 
adapted to such high purposes. Confining our chief at- 
tention to the acquisition of knowledge, the intellect is 
all we have found ourselves concerned with, Lately we 
have been forced grudgingly to recognize the body of 
the child, and to yield a small portion of the day to its 
training for health and skill. But for the cultivation of 
the third side, the emotional, we have had neither time 
nor place. We have left the feelings to take care of 
themselves. As we look at the world, how mifch of its 
evil, cruelty, and unhappiness can be traced to wrong 
feeling, which might have been trained, corrected, and 
supplanted by a better, if taken in the formative years. 
Then it is brought home to us that the child is body, 
mind, and spirit, and that the feelings are mighty fac- 
tors back of intellect and action, fully worthy of our 
attention, Then a cry goes up for the means. 

Modern psychology, while not belittling the teaching 
of ethics as such, or the prime importance of a great 
personality of the teacher, especially emphasizes the fact 
that all knowledge is instinct with feeling, with moral 
tone, which can be and should be inculcated with it, and, 
abovei all, places the study of the arts as the expression 
of every dream and aspiration of the human heart. 

Even here among the arts are degrees of usefulness, 
painting, sculpture, and poetry being immense in their 
influence, but yielding the palm to music for this special 
work, 

Music least limited in expression, most universal in 
its appeal, needing least apparatus, brings the child into 
relation with the deepest realities, leads him to truth 
and beauty, widens and deepens his experience. It in- 
tensifies his individuality by revealing the workings of 
the spirit within him at the same time that it relates 
him to a great world of organic, all-pervading, living 


erder and to ‘the Creator, While this spiritual power is 
the most marked value of music, it does not lack others. 
It cultivates perception, memory, judgment, poise, com- 
posure of mind, tranquility of soul, true ideals. It re- 
lieves tension, and brings elasticity of spirit in this day 
so marked by intense strain. The need gives us the clue 
to the remedy, for it has brought its relief with it, for 
music is the characteristic art form of to-day. 


alhicdiputieens 

THE PROJECTION MICROSCOPE: ITS VALUE IN 
TEACHING BIOLOGY. 

By A. H. Cote, 


University of Chicago. . 

True teaching of biology must bring live animals and 
plants and their vital phenomena, as well as the struc- 
ture of the dead organisms, accurately before the stu- 
dent’s eye and mind. How to do this is the teacher’s 
problem, . 

The projection microscope helps to solve it by produc- 
ing on a screen enlarged pictures of objects ranging in 
size from microscopic, e. g., bacteria, to three inches 
long, e..g., goldfish, The magnification is limited by the 
maximum power of the light at about 10,000 diameters 
with sunlight, 8,000 with electric arc, and 1,500 to 2,000 
with oxyhydrogen light. The highest powers are ob- 
tained by using one-twelfth inch oil-immersion objec- 
tives and good microscopic objectives, and lantern pro- 
jectors are used for medium and low powers. 

Live animals and plants and their vital phenomena 
are wonderfully interesting and instructive, Scores, or 
hundreds, of species of live animals show their form and 
structure, and motile species squirm, swim, or kick about 
on the screen, or remain quiet under partial or complete 
anesthesia. Many transparent specimens show the con- 


traction of muscles, beating of the heart, circulation of - 


the blood, and other vital phenomena. Motil¢ plants, 
e, g. diatoms and volvox, are seen in motion, the circula- 
tion of protoplasm is seen in plant cells, and the eitect 
of heat and cold on the rate of evolution of oxygen by a 
live green plant is an easy and very instructive experi- 
ment, In addition, chemical reactions and practically all 
ordinary microscopic objects may be projected on the 
screen. 

The value of the projection microscope as an aid in 
teaching biology is no longer in doubt. Experience 
proves that it awakens and increases the student’s in- 
terest. It helpfully supplements all other microscopic 
study, and in some cases is the only useful substitute for 
it. It saves time in teaching the technique of the com- 
pound microscope, and in giving each student a view of 
the best and most typical specimens, Students prefer to 
draw from the screen, and the teacher is enabled to di- 
rect the drawing and make better corrections on the 
finished work. The ease with which related types may 
be studied from ithe screen makes broader students, and 
questions on the projected pictures of such types de- 
velop accuracy of observation and good judgment. By 
presenting the same object to the eye of teacher and stu- 
dent at the same instant, it enables the teacher to attain 
more definite results both in imparting information and 
in developing the thinking power of the student. 

—_——Q-————_- 
NEW LINES OF ATTACK IN CHILD STUDY, 


By Freperick E, Borton, 
University of Iowa. 

At the present time child study enthusiasm is on the 
decline. At the state society meetings it is difficult to 
secure an audience, and local societies have diminished 
in number. Though modern study of children has ac- 
complished much of scientific value, and has stimulated 
a considerable number of teachers and parents to take 
a greater interest in children, yet its effects have been 
comparatively unfelt among the masses, and especially 
the uneducated. These latter are the very ones who need 
it most. Child study, like medicine, should result in 
bettering humanity, This does not gainsay the value of 
a science of child study, but when pursued by any save 
the scientist, its aims should be practical and such as 
appeal to the people. Child study is thoughit to ‘be some- 
thing for the psychologist only. But there is a practical 
study of children that should be/pursued in the home 
and in the school. This study is not only the privilege, 
but one of the most sacred duties imposed by society 
upon all its citizens, Education is not a matter that con- 
cerns only the school. Education is life, and life is edu- 
eation. <A given individual is the resultant of all the 
forces that have acted upon him and all his ancestors. 
No man liveth unto himself. Every man is in a definite 
sense his brother’s keeper, Every individual is a part 
of somebody’s environment. With this conception of 
education, it behooves every man to be as solicitous for 
the proper education of his neighbor’s children as his 
own, A child cannot be properly educated without a 


proper environment. A great statesman cannot be pro- 
duced except in a great state, 

Teachers should seek to ally themselves with various 
citizens’ organizations where child study questions may 
come in for a part of the discussions. There are many 
questions of vital interest to teacher and layman, e. g., 
compulsory education laws, child labor laws, the cigar- 
ette evil, curfew laws, repulsive advertising cuts, and 
advertisements of fraudulent schemes and quack’s nos- 
trums in the newspapers, children’s reading and amuse- 
ments, boys’ clubs, influence of companions, influence of 
public library, better school facilities, etc. Such subjects 
should not only be discussed, but attempts should be 
made to remedy evils. What the people want to estab- 
lish faith in child study is remedy, not diagnosis alone. 

The press must be enlisted in the cause of education, 
Newspapers are more powerful than teachers’ or stu- 
dents’ theses. They now give pages to prize fights, and 
only paragraphs to education. They are untiring in de- 
tailing sensationalism and crime, but too,silent in ex- 
tolling virtue. The pulpit must also lend its eloquence 
more to child saving and less to toiling with confirmed 
sinners, whom it is psychologically almost impossible to 
reclaim, The newer gospel must seek, like modern 
medicine, to be preventive rather than curatiye. The 
minister should be trained in child study and educational 
methods. He should preach sermons on child nurture. 
People will hear him, but would avoid the child study 
society. The scientific study of education must become 
a required college study, instead of Latin. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SPBAKING. 


By Tuomas C. Truxsioop, 
University of Michigan. 

The practice of speaking develops in a high degree the 
organs of respiration. It gives breath-propelling power 
for steady and economic tone production, Vocal ‘train- 
ing gives purity, compass, strength, and mellowness of 
voice, overcomes breathiness and hollowness of tone. 
To strengthen lung power and vocal power benefits the 
whole system. Right speaking is a benefit, rather than a 
detriment, to the health; wrong speaking is often dis- 
asatrous., 

Right methods conserve the nerve forces. The day 
before a speech ought to be play-day, devoted to social, 
intellectual, and physical exhilaration. One gets con- 
dition without thinking about it, Fine speeches often 
accomplish nothing for lack of physical force. The best 
condition for eloquence is abounding health. 

Correct speaking is based upon certain principles. 
These principles may be mastered and applied, and re- 
sults may be reached, not by accident, but by pursuing 
a science. 

Students of public speaking must deal with master 
orations. They must seek the purpose, the historic 
events, the special occasions. A close study reveals the 
plan of a speech, a step toward the logical process of 
formulating one’s own thought on some vital question. 
Master orations, like our national songs, become the 
highest expression of our patriotism. 

Training in public speaking develops style. That 
style of delivery is best which calls least attention to 
itself. That literary style is best which is least obtr.- 
sive and lets through the truth best. Involved sen- 
tences tend to cloud the understanding. “Don’t whip 
with a switch that has the leaves on if you want to 
tingle.” The common people must be reached in home- 
bred, Anglo-Saxon words that strike the imagination and 
awaken sacred memories. The cultivation of the 
imagination is another of the values of training in 
spoken English. By associating the mind with the best 
thought of the ages, and by dwelling upon the mest 
striking passages, we develop in a high degree the 
imagination, the literary faculty, the memory, the love 
of the beautiful, 

I would urge first the stwdy of human nature. He who 
would persuade men must’study their lives, their needs, 
their mectives, their purposes; must gain their sym- 
pathy, find out their hearts. Nobody was ever injured 
by getting close to the toilers. Sympathy with the 
masses makes men forgetful of themselves, makes them 
come before audiences with a message, not a perform- 
ance. Men should care less for the speech and more for 
the truth, } 

The last and most important point is the development 
of character. The desire to be helpful and ‘to lead men, 
implied in public speaking, makes men discard habits 
of thought and action which lose respect and leadership; 
makes them strive to be what they would be thought to 
be. This is character-building, and character is the basis 
of oratory, for speech is valued by the eharacter of him 


who speaks, 
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is preferable to the grouping of subjects 
which the best experience has approved, 
the writer desires to enter earnest pro- 
test—a protest based upon experience with 
students of a still maturer age. It has 
been my experience, after careful study of 
the facts as brought to light in the opera- 
tion of different systems, that the average 
boy or girl in the freshman or sophomore 
college years exhibits an utter inability to 
make wise decision between various 
courses of instruction, The choice will be 
determined, in a majority of instances, by 
the hour of recitation, or some statement 
concerning the course by a fellow-student. 
Least of all does he have in mind the re- 
lationship of the course to the work which 
lies before him. I am, therefore, strongly 
of the opinion that, unless the choice of 
subject in secondary work is practically 
controlled by the principal, election will 
prove injurious rather than helpful. 

The rapidly-growing demand on the 
part of high schools and academies for 
teachers of athletics, manual training, 
and domestic science is significant of im- 
portant educational tendencies, and the 
demand is no less significant than the fact 
that at the present time teachers in these 
specialties are so few that the demand 
cannot be met. It is no longer possible 
for a teacher of Latin or a teacher of 
mathematics to perform’ service in 
these new departments. Not only 
is the amount of work called for 
too great, but the training required is of 
so special a character that a teacher is 
not fitted to perform the work who has 
not received special instruction. It would 
be well for the cause of secondary educa- 
tion if some of those teachers who to-day 
are preparing themselves for the teaching 
of English or Latin or mathematics were 
to consider whether they might not be 
more certain of a strong position if their 
special training Should be made in one of 
these more practical subjects. 

An interesting feature of the year that 
has closed has been the not infrequent an- 
nouncement of the appointment in sec- 
ondary schools of a man or woman hold- 
img the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
The number of high school teachers hay- 
ing the full college training has been 
greatly increased during the year, at least 
in Western schools. There is, to be sure, 
some danger that the newly-fledged doctor 
of philosophy will have become so great 
a specialist as to be unfitted to teach the 
elementary courses required in the high 
school, But this is by no means so true 
of the doctor of philosophy trained in an 
American institution as of the doctor of 
philosophy trained in a foreign university. 
American universities, while laying equal 
stress upon research, do not fail to keep 
before the mind of the candidate for the 
doctorate the practical side of life and 
teaching; and it will mark a splendid 
point of realization in the history of sec- 
ondary work when a proportion, at least, 
of the teachers in any secondary schools 
shall be doctors. Side by side with this 
point is that very closely-related demand 
which calls for special pedagogical train- 
ing of college graduates who desire to be- 
come high school teachers. It appears, 
on the one hand, that the average sec- 


ondary teacher shows a remarkable lack 
of broad, liberal knowledge. Men, as a 
matter of fact, go through our American 
colleges without securing accurate knowl- 
edge in any subject which they study, and 
the close of their college course finds them 
in possession of no really solid mass of 
facts to build upon. 

A remarkable fact in connection with 
secondary schools is their phenomenal 
growth. If it is true that the number of 
high school students has doubled within 
the last decade, that the great majority of 
all students who enter college now come 
from the high schools, that the number of 
high schools is increasing rapidly in every 
state, and that the scope of their curricu- 
lum is growing almost at a pace with the 
increase in numbers, the time has surely 
come when this factor in our educational 
machinery deserves greater consideration 
than it has hitherto received. Wedged in 
between the great common sch-ol work 
and the higher work of colleges and uni- 
versities, its prominence in the past has 
not been commensurate with its impor- 
tance. The high school curriculum can- 
not longer ke regarded as one to be ad- 
justed as a preparation for college. It 
may be questioned whether preparation 
for college is the most important sub- 
division of high school work. In any 
ease, these schools have come to occupy 
a unique field independent of higher insti- 
tutions. In many sections of the country 
the work is co-ordinate with the work of 
the smaller colleges, and the preparatory 
schools connected with the smaller col- 
leges no longer oceupy their former place 
of importance and dignity. In fact, the 
high school is rapidly coming to be a rival 
of the smaller college itself. In some 
states the high school now does the work 
of fhe freshman year, and even some of 
the work of the sqphomore year, this be- 
ing recognized and accepted by the state 
universities. This tendency, while swhb- 
versive of the relationships which have 
hitherto existed between college and pre- , 
paratory. school, and while injurious in 
the extreme to the growth and develop- 
ment of the smaller college, is a tendency 
which is invaluable and which deserves 
encouragement. It is a movement in the 
interests of economy, of better secondary 
education, and of better and broader 
higher education. The time is coming 
when, in every state, the leading high 
schools will carry the work to the end of 
the sophomore year in college, Nothing 
ean be said in justification of the policy 
of stopping at an earlier point than this. 
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T cannot conclude my statement con- 
cerning the secondary schools without 
mentioning the change which has been de- 
cided upon during the present year in the 
plans of the Chicago manual training 
school, an institution which has influenced 
secondary education in the West perhaps 
more than any other scholastic institution. 
in the Mississippi valley. By the terms 
agreed upon, the institution will be asso- 
ciated with the new School of Education 
in the University of Chicago. Special 
buildings for the prosecution of its work 
on a larger scale are being erected. Its 
work will remain a distinct and separate 
work, although associated in the closest 
possible manner with the other secondary 
work of the School of Education. The 
trustees of the school believe that the 
time has come for it to enter wpon a 
higher function than that which it has 
hitherto enjoyed, namely, that of training 
teachers for special departments of 
manual training work, ‘The educational 
world recognizes the valuable service 
which Mr. Belfield has performed in the 
cause of manual training, and stands 
ready to award him the credit which is 
his in view of the pioneer service he has 
rendered. 


THE ACADEMIES. 


My last point is to call attention to the 
lack of interest in the work of the acad- 
emy as distinguished from that of the 
high school. The strongest supporter of 
the high schools believes as cordially as 
ever in the necessity of the academy. The 
high school cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be a boarding school. The need of 
bearding schools for boys and boarding 
schools for girls is everywhere acknowl- 
edged, but such schools cannot be made 
strong and effective so long as they are 
dependent on the funds for their support. 
In the great flood of benevolence which 
now flows toward colleges and universi- 
ties, men and women are forgetting the 
necessity of strongly-endowed academies. 
I cannot here enter upon an argument in 
behalf of the academy, but it is safe to say 
that, just as there is a place for the state 
university and for the university estab. 
lished by private munificence,.so there is 


a place for the academy, as well as for the 
high school, supported by the city, 

No one can doubt that the onward 
movement of secondary education during 
the past year has been as great as that of 
any preceding year in the decade. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Every succeeding year of the past 
decade has witnessed a greaiter intcirest on 
the part of the American people at large 
in the work of higher education, The 
year just passing has contributed as 
much, perhaps, as any two or three of the 
preceding years. This larger interest is 
manifested by the increased attendance at 
all institutions giving instruction in 
higher work, by the greater numbers of 
men and women. preparing themselves for 
the work of instruction in higher institu- 
tions. and by the larger public generosity 
which is manifesting itself on every pos- 
sible occasion. In each of these particu- 
lars the advance during the past year has 
been significant. Many of our institu- 
tions are actually overcrowded, the num. 
bers being greater than can be adequately 
eared for. The number of graduate stu- 
dents in our universities has more than 
doubled in five years. It is from this 
source that men and women are being sé- 
lected to fill the chairs of our colleges and 
universities, Every week, and in some 
weeks every day, the public press an- 
nounces gifts for higher education of $50,- 
000, $100,000, and larger sums. The fed- 
eral government appropriates in one bill 
$6,500,000 for the Military Academy at 
West Point; in another bill, even a larger 
sum for the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
This increase in the numbers of students 
and in the numbers of those preparing for 
professional work is not limited to any 
one section of the country, It reaches 
from the East to the far West. Nor are 
the gifts for education limited to the East, 
to the Central states, or to the West. 
They are being poured out lavishly in 
every direction, and are given alike to the 
smaller institutions and to the large uni- 
versities. 

An important feature of higher educa- 
tional work in most recent times is the 
attention which is being given to commer- 
cial and technical instruction. The time 
has come when the wniversity is com- 
pelled to adjust itself more definitely to 
its environment, The prevailing charac- 
teristic of the medern environment is now 
included under these words, commercial 
and technological. In spite -of the fact 
that in Boston there exists the greatest 
technical school in America (ithe Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolozy), Har- 
vard University is compelled, so says its 
president, to establish by the side of it 
another school of technology. This is 
necessary in part because students who 
wish to attend school at Harvard desire 
instruction in technology, and also be- 
cause a university must serve as the true 
expression of the sentiment of its period. 
The state universities have naturally led 
the way in the development of technologi- 
cal work. Other universities must follow 
if they are to meet the demands of the 
times. It still remains to be seen whether 
the steps that have been taken in the di- 
rection of commercial education of-a col- 
lege grade will realize the hopes of those 
who have engaged in it. After all, it is 
to be remembered that the main purpose 
‘of a college course is not the information 
which the student gains; and yet it is to 
be conceded that any ordinary subject, 
well studied, may be used advantageously 
for the purposes of general education. 
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The feeling grows stronger in every 
quarter that the college course, at least 
for those who are to engage in a profes- 
sion, must be shortened. It does not seem 
that the Harvard plan of three years 
meets with general favor, even in Cam- 
bridge, although, according to the official 
report, forty per cent, of the men now 
graduating from Harvard College finish 
their academic work within three years, 
It would seem to be a better plan to allow 
those who do not contemplate a profes- 
sional course of study to take the full four 
years of work in college, and to arrange 
for the other class to count their early 
professional work as a part of the work 
accepted for the bachelor’s degree. A 
great forward step in the direction of this 
policy has been taken in the recent action 
of Yale. This policy has been adopted as 
the basis for the organization of the 
schools of medicine and law in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is the most prac- 
ticable solution of the problem which con- 
fronts us, and bids fair to be the com- 
monly accepted solution within a short 
time, 

WOMEN PROFESSORS. 


Considerable comment has been male, 
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although in a quiet and cautious way, 
upon the apparent scarcity of women pos- 
sessed of the proper qualifications and 
training for the highest positions in col- 
lege work. A prominent educator (I 
think it best to withhold mention of his 
name) has gone so far as to say that this 
seareity is greater to-day than it was five 
years ago. Several suggestions have been 
made in explanation of the fact, For 
myself, I am not convinced that the 
proposition itself is true. The women 
now heing graduated, with the doctor’s 
degree, from our strongest institutions, 
are, in almost every particular, as able 
and as strong as the men. If opportunity 
were offered, these women would show 
that they possess the qualifications de- 
manded, The fact is that to women there 
do not come the opportunities to show 
their strength which come to men. In 
colleges and universities for men only, 
women may not find a place upon the fac- 
ulty. In a certain great state university, 
in which there are as many women stu- 
dents as men students, women are repre- 
sented in the faculty by a single indi- 
vidual, and she has been appointed within 
the last three years. In some of the 
women’s colleges women find a place. In 
others, second-rate and third-rate men are 
preferred to women of first-rate ability. 
The number of faculties of colleges and 
universities on which women have ap- 
pointments in any number is very small, 
and even in certain institutions in which 
women have gained secure footing there 
is often greater or less distress among the 
men of the various departments if even 
one or two women are appointed. And 
yet, is it possible that the heads of our 
state institutions—institutions which are 
established by the people and conducted 
with the people's money, institutions 
which are professedly democratic beyond 
all others—deliberately refuse to recom- 
mend the appointment of women even 
when they have attained equal rank with 
men in scholarship and efficiency? So 
far as ! can ascertain, during the past year 
the appointments of women, east and 
west, even in co-educational institutions, 
have numbered very few; fewer, perhaps, 
than ever before. Is this progress? Or 
is it rather a concession to prejudices 
which, instead of growing weaker, are 
growing stronger? I venture to ask the 
regents of our state universities and the 
trustees of our co-educational institutions 
to consider this question; and I think it 
not inappropriate to suggest for the con- 
sideration of the trustees of certain 
women’s colleges the question whether, in 
this matter, they have given to women 
the full opportunity which they deserve. 

A burning question during this past 
year has been that which relates to the 
tenure of office of professors, That words 
have been spoken on both sides of the 
question is evident from the following 
statements, taken from personal letters 
addressed to me by two eminent presi- 
dents of universities. One of these 
gentlemen writes as follows:— 

Another tendency characteristic of the 
passing year, and tending toward reform, 
is the growing feeling that the professor’s 
chair is sacred only as its incumbent 
makes it so, and that it is the right and 
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duty of a university not to retain men de- 
ficient in character or ability as judged by 
the reasonable standards of the institu. 
tion itself. 

Another equally prominent president 
writes from the other point of view:— 

I can think of nothing so important to 
be touched upon in such a review as that 
which you propose as the danger of pro- 
fessorial degradation. This danger is 
mainly twofold: one arising from the ex- 
tremely low salaries many institutions of 
considerable character are paying to 
titular professors, Who, in the ‘nature of 
the case, must be most ill-furnished for 
the work; and, secondly, from the ten- 
dency in certain quarters to snub profes- 
sors, to treat them as underlings, and to 
constitute the head of the university a 
mere business boss. It is mot at all the 
issue of academic freedom in the old 
sense, but rather one of personal freedom, 
manliness, and self-respect on the part of 
professors. I deem this a real danger 
vastly greater than any in which academic 
freedom, in the old sense, has ever stood 
in this country. 

Here, then, is the issue; and it is an 
issue squarely drawn, Has progress been 
made in this respect, or has ground been 
lost in these last months? I have no hesi- 
tation in finding an answer to this ques- 
tion. Every month of the last twelve 
months has added to the security and per- 
manence of the professor in the prosecu- 
tion of his work. Bvery month has 
added to his dignity and to the import- 
ance which attaches to his words, HEvery 
month has made it clearer that public 
sentiment is on the side of the professor 
in any contest entered into with the in- 
stitution of which he is a member, 
Within five years the sentiment has be- 
come almost universal that, once a man 
js appointed to do work in a university, 
the university is responsible for the ap- 
pointment, but not for the views which 
the man later may propound. Gradually, 
but surely, even the common people are 
coming to perceive the difference between 
the university and the individual profes- 
sors who form its staff. The time has 
not yet come, to be sure, when the people 
make distinctions of this same kind be- 
tween the president of an institution and 
the institution itself. It is still wrongly 
understood that the words of a president 
must be words carrying with them the 
force and influence and authority of the 
university as a whole. Ten years from 
now, in the West and Northwest, men 
will be able to make this additional dis- 
tinction. But-great has been the progress 
which has thus far obtained in the atti- 
tude of the public toward the individual 
professor, It is asked, however, and not 
without reason: “Is there no limit to the 
indiscretion which a professor may com- 
mit in language or in deed? Are there no 
circumstances under which, by common 
consent of all concerned, the resignation 
of a professor may wisely and justly be 
demanded ?” 





NEW ENGLAND LAKES AND THEIR 
SURROUNDING SHORES. 





Cool and balmy breezes combined with 
the pure atmosphere of the country in the 
depths of a New England forest,. with no 
disturbance save the soft ripple of the 
flowing brook or the low rumble of the 
lolling waves, such are the attributes of 
the region around New England’s lakes. 

Especially is this so of Lakes Sunapee 
and Winnepesaukee, whose delightful 
situation with neighboring green valleys, 
broad forest border-lands, and lofty pro- 
tecting mountain peaks, makes them two 
of the most popular lake resorts in New 
England. But they are not alone in their 
beauty, for the near-by state of Vermont 
boasts of the historic Champlain and the 
beautiful Memphremagog, and the lake- 
dotted surface of the state of Maine is 
rivaled for beauty only by her own mag- 
nificent seacoast. 

The lake sections are the portions of 
New England where the seeker after quiet 
and the ardent sportsman find a real 
pleasure in spending cneir summer months 
in fishing, boating, and bathing in the 
cool waters of the lakes, 

The Boston & Maine general passenger 
department, Boston, publishes a descrip- 
‘lve book, called “Lakes and Streams,” 
fiving a good idea of the beauties of New 
England lakes and rivers, and a magnifi- 
ent portfolio of photographic views, 
New England Lakes,” also descriptive 
books of “Lake Sunapee’ and “Lake 
Memphremagog.” 

lhe deseriptive books will be mailed to 
‘hy address wpon receipt of two cents in 
‘amps for each book, and the portfolio 
Upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 





WHAT THE SCHOOL MAY PROPERLY 
DEMAND OF THE LIBRARY. 
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dition does it leave the mind after read- 
ing it? 
DUPLICATING BOOKS. 

Library books should be duplicated to 
satisfy the demand made by pupils for 
books bearing on certain lines of work,— 
not in the nature of text-books, but for 
collateral reading. Should a pupil wish 
to investigate a particular line of library 
work in order to make a report to his 
class, and he wants to consult the best 
authorities, he should apply to the libra- 
rian for supplementary reading. It would 
always expedite matters if the teacher 
would send word a day or two in advance 
to the librarian when pupils are expected 
to consult library books, in order that the 
books may be selected and put on tables 
in the consultation room ready for use, 
and an attendant in charge to give proper 
directions to the class, 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

A strange, inexplicable feeling is always 
produced on my mind when I first enter a 
large library. I feel my own poverty and 
ignorance in such a presence, ‘The first 
time I went into a large library was in 
St. Louis. There the books stood in rows 
on shelves. Their titles I did not known. 
Each volume to me represented some im- 
portant truths, and it was valuable for 
some purpose. I felt my utter helpless- 
ness, was bewildered, dumbfounded. I 
wanted to stay there and read always, yet 
I knew no one, Perhaps it is only cer- 
tain sensitive natures that are impressed 
in this manner, yet it is my belief that 
there are many such who look for and 
feel the need of guidance in the presence 
of all earthly greatness. 


SENDING HIGH SCHOOL 
THE LIBRARY. 

For one to search for what he wants in 
a blind sort of way, groping, as it were, 
in the dark, without any light to guide 
him, except the injunction to “hunt and 
he will be rewarded,” is not far from add- 
ing insult to injury, An experienced 
hunter, by reason of his knowledge of 
landmarks, can thread his way over 
rugged mountains, or across wide ex- 
panses of prairie; but the unskilled in 
bibliography is simply a wanderer in a 
strange land, without a single mark to 
guide him. He is a feeler in Egyptian 
darkness. 

The question of how to make pupils feel 
at home in the library when they first 
begin to go there to consult books is one 
that is far-reaching for attraction or re- 
pulsion. Having thought over this sub- 
ject considerably, the writer is clearly of 
the opinion that one of the most success- 
ful ways of removing these confused men- 
tal states is for the teacher to take up a 
library catalogue in the recitation room, 
and to have the pupils study it and be- 
come familiar with the simpler methods 
of classifying books. This should be the 
first preliminary instruction given in the 
line of reading, outside of pupils’ text- 
books, and not from a selected list of 
books made up from a teacher’s list, or 
some other ideal collection. Then when 
the pupils go to the library, mutually con- 
fidential relations should be established 
between the teacher and the librarian, so 
as to avoid friction at every point. This 
presupposes on the part of the teacher a 
tolerable familiarity with the resources of 
the library, and at least a general knowl- 
edge of what the library contains along 
special lines in which the teacher or 
pupils may be interested. This is not a 
violent presumption. Too often the 
teacher knows nothing or next to nothing 
of what the library contains, and, in con- 
sequence of this defective information, 
the pupils blunder along in search of in- 
formation. The pupils, when directed by 
teacher to go to the library to examine a 
particular book, should be directed to get 
information on that particular subject, 
In this way they will get the best the li- 
brary contains. Owing to a misconcep- 
tion of the real function of the library and 
its resources, the pupil is frequently 
placed at a disadvantage, and he becomes 
disgusted with ‘the entire management, 
and leaves the library with a feeling of 
bitter disappointment. This antagonism 
is often engendered, when it could have 
been avoided by using a little tact at first. 


PUPILS TO 


First impressions are usually the most 

lasting. 

WARD SCHOOL PUPILS AND THE -LI- 
BRARY. 


I purpose giving somewhat more ex- 
plicit directions in regard to ward school 


“may be found. 


pupils who go to a place where books are 
kept in an orderly manner. To study 
printed catalogues and systems of classi- 
fication, to examine books on the shelves 
in the most superficial manner, will foster 
a sort of literary atmosphere, oftener of 
deeper impression than mere book talk. 
The innumerable questions and conun- 
drums that school boys and girls are 
called wpon to find out ig another way of 
familiarizing them with library books, It 
is a hopeful sign. In rummaging over so 
many pages and through so many books, 
some real knowledge is gained, a mere 
habit, perhaps, and yet it is certainly a 
great thing to know where information 
When pupils first go to 
che library, they should be introduced to 
the librarian or assistant librarian, who 
ought to welcome them with a firm grasp 
of the hand, and with a few words of sym- 
pathy, Upon their arrival, the librarian 
would do well to take them through the 
library and give them a few brief explana- 
tions, and soon they will reach the fact 
that knowledge is somewhat arbitrarily 
mapped off into departments, and it helps 
to bring order out of confusion for the 
young to grasp this idea early in life, and 
later, when one starts out to find a bit of 
information, he has some vague notion, at 
least, of the direction in which he must 
look. Not only young people, but many 
of mature years and of considerable ex- 
perience, wander into a library, looking 
around in an aimless sort of way. They 
see too much and too little. There 
should be no artificial or natural barriers 
imposed between children and the reser- 
voirs of knowledge. The gateways should 
be wide open. Of course the best way to 
have ward school children visit the library 
is in company with ‘their teachers; or, if 
this be impracticable, the teacher should 
give them a letter of introduction to the 
librarian or assistant,‘ stating each pupil’s 
name, address, school, and the object of 
their visit. Thus ‘they are able to feel at 
home at the outset, and they will gladly 
return at the first opportunity, Little 
children trained in this way soon feel as 
much at home in the library as elsewhere, 
and if the bond of sympathy is once es- 
tablished between a child and the libra- 
rian or the assistant, then the child 
knows that he can go in all confidence and 
ask for what he wants, and that he will 
be sure to get it if it is to be had. Women 
librarians succeed usually’ much better 
than men in directing chilaren’s reading. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING AND 
JUVENILE LISTS. 


In regard to supplementary reading, it 
is not the function of the liorary to fur- 
nish it to the pupils in the grades or in 
the high schools, but rather that it should 
be supplied to each school as other sup- 
plies are furnished—by the board of edu- 
cation—or by some other agency devised 
by the school for that purpose. 

On general principles I am opposed to 
all “Juvenile Book-Lists” that are dished 
up for children to read, although I admit 
freely the disinterested motives for mak- 
ing such lists. Reading is an individual 
affair, and is a retail business, at that. 
Children do not select such books when 
left to themselves, although they may read 
a few profitably. Boys prefer books of 
action, strong and vigorous. Girls will be 
interested in those chiefly of a less excit- 
ing character, perhaps with a considerable 
admixture of poetry. Hashed victuals, 
especially literary hash, should be taken 
by goats rather than fed to children, 


LITERARY EXAMINATIONS. 


For years I have been fully convinced 
that all grade and high school teachers, 
as well as principals and city and town 
superintendents, should be required to 
pass an examination in current standard 
literature, and this examination should be 
chiefly oral, and embrace at least three 
hours in questioning and exchanging 
opinions by the applicant and examiner, 
This would afford an opportunity to reach 
out in several directions, and to test the 
applicant’s knowledge of books in general, 
and to ascertain how well he had read, 
and whether he had his knowledge well in 
hand. A friendly conversation covering 
two or three hours would be far preferable 
to a set of written replies to a few specific 
questions; but the written examination 
would indicate the quality of scholarship 
versus the quantity. Each method has its 
value. 


COURTESY OF LIBRARIANS. 


Some years ago I was engaged in pre- 
paring a bibliography of American Arith- 
metics, and I visited personally a large 
number of libraries in all sections of the 
country, and everywhere I went the libra- 
and 
by putting 


assistants showed me every 
all the treatises in 


rians 
courtesy 





each library before me on tables in refer- 
ence rooms, or they took me to the shelves 
where I could inspect each book. 


In conclusion: I have endeavored to 
point out, in a spirit of kindness, the dif- 
ferences that sometimes exist between 
teachers and librarians, and to show how 
a better understanding may be established 
on a permanent basis of good feeling, and 
how the pupils can be made to feel at ease 
and self-poised in a library, believing that 
“it is the office of discrimination to detect 
errors, but of good nature to excuse 
them.”’ 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—-Although the August Century is a 
midsummer holiday number, with colored 


cover and with illustrations in color, the 
general reader will be likely to turn first 
to the articles relating to the West Indian 
disasters, These include temporary rec- 
ords of the action of both volcanoes from 
day *to day, almost from hour to hour. 
The color feature of the number is a paper 
on “The New New York,” by Randall 
Blackshaw, with pictures by Jules Guerin, 
The papers on “The Great Southwest,” by 
Ray Stannard Baker, come to a conclusion 
with an article on “The Tragedy of the 
Range,” which deals particularly with the 
cattle and sheep questions. Another fea- 
ture relating to the West is begun in 
“Chapters from the Biography of a Prairie 
Girl,” by BDleanor Gates. In the Century’s 
“Year of American Humor” is a paper by 
Joel Benton on “P, T. Barnum, Showman 
and Humorist.” The fiction of the num- 
ber includes “An Afterglow,” a story of 
the seaside, by Lillie Hamilton French; 
“Mrs. Potts’ Perplexity,” by Edna Ken- 
ton; a “Little Story,’’ by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, “Thou Art the Soul of Thy 
House”; a tale of Japan, by Frederick 
Palmer, entitled “Negoya of the Engi- 
neers’; and the fifth installment of Mary 
Adams’ “Confessions of a Wife.” 


—Hereafter the International Monthly 
will be issued in quarterly form. The 


quarterly will be more than dowble in the 
size and number of articles of the 
monthly; the type page and margins will 
be enlarged proportionately; and to the 
list of notable articles in each number 
there will be added two new departments, 
the one devoted to a criticism of the more 
important works of current literature, the 
other to the drama and fine art. There 
will be no change in the editorial direc- 
tion, and the political chronicle by Joseph 
B. Bishop will be continued. The Inter- 
national Quarterly is to be first issued in 
September, and sold by subscription, $4 
yearly. The International Quarterly will 
complete all current subscriptions to the 
International Monthly. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of coliege authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
nstructorships, and important college news. 








Miss Josephine Burnham, head of the 
Erglish department of Brownell Hall, 
Omaha, Neb., has accepted the chair of a 
similar department of Wellesley College. 
Sihe is a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Melville M. Bigelow, a lecturer in the 
University of Michigan Law School, has 
bcen appointed dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, and will assume his 
new office on the beginning of the Sep- 
tember term. Professor Bigelow is a na- 
tive of Eaton Rapids, Mich., and was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1866. Some of his works are used 
as text-books in English universities, He 
has written a number of articles for re- 
views. 

The giver of the new clinical building 
of the Yale Medical School was an- 
nounced yesterday to be Mrs. Thomas G, 
Bennett of New Haven, Mrs. Bennett 
gave $96,000 for the building and site as 
a memorial to her mother, Mrs. Oliver 
Winchester. Plans for a new building to 
adjoin the clinical building, and to accom- 
modate all the work of the medical school, 
have been prepared. It will be built in 
three sections, and will cost $275,000, 








HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS 

To points all through the West via Nickel 
Plate road. Low rates, best accommoda- 
tions, through tourists car service, finest 
coaches, club meals 35 cents to $1.00, also 
meals a la carte. See nearest agent or 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E, P. A., 258 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Professor F. C. Thompson has been 
elected principal of the Springvale high 
school. 

Fred H. Vose and Phillip R, Goodwin 
of the class of 1900, University of Maine, 
have accepted positions at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Isabel Skinner of South Portland 
has been elected commercial teacher in 
the Oliver Ames high school at North 
Baston, Mass. 

George C. Minard has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools in Rockland. 
Miss Mabel F. Kalloch of Rockland will 
teach the fourth grade, and Miss Ivy H. 
Smith of Gray will teach in the high 
school, in place of Miss Long, resigned. 

Harry E Pratt of Livermore Falls has 
been elected principal of Anson Academy. 
Mr. Pratt is a graduate of Colby, 1902. 

The summer school at the University 
of Maine opened July 1, witn the follow- 
ing instructors in charge: President 
George Emery Fellows, Professor James 
N. Hart, Professor James S. Stevens, Pro- 
fessor Welton M. Munsey, Professor 
Edouard P. Baillot, and Guy A. Thomp- 
son. 

Rev. C. M. Emery of Waterville, finan- 
cial agent of Hebron Academy, an- 
nounces that he has been offered $20,000 
for an endowment, with the condition 
that a like sum be raised by the friends 
of the school for its present needs. The 
name of the donor is withheld for the 
present. This means a gift of $40,000 for 
the school, and is much needed. Hebron 
Academy was chartered in 1804, and is the 
oldest of the four fitting schools of 

Colby. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


GROVELAND. E. W. Butterfield, who 
has been principal of the Groveland high 
school for the past three years, has been 
elected principal of the high school at La- 
conia, N. H. He has raised the standard 
of the school at Groveland, and sent many 
pupils to college. He will have larger 
scope for his efforts at Laconia, and we 
expect to see a similar elevation of 
standard take place there. 

BOSTON. Governor Crane has ap- 
pointed George I. Aldrich, Horace G. 
Wadlin, William D. Hawley, Granville T. 
Fletcher, and Frederick G. Pettigrove as 
a commission to investigate the question 
of support of the pwhblic schools, which 
subject has been presented to successive 
legislatures in two forms: a new distribu- 
tion of the corporation tax of the state, 
and the imposition of a half-mill-tax di- 
rect.——Dr. John Daniel Runkle, second 
president and mpro‘e:sor emeritus of 
mathematics at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, died suddenly of heart 
failure at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert, 
July 15. For half a c-ntury Dr. Runkle 
had been closely identified with the insti- 
tution as its head or as a teacher’ For a 
number of years he had been senior mem- 
ber of both faculty and corporation. 

BERNARDSTON. Thomas Allen of 
Belchertown, who has been engaged as 
principal of Powers Institute at Bernard- 
ston, is a graduate of Colgate University, 
and has had six years’ experience in 
teaching, for the last three years being in 
the high school of Marlboro, N. H. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD. George Nel- 
son McDaniels of Colby, Vt., has been 
elected principal of the North Brookfield 
high school, and has accepted the posi- 
tion. The salary is $1,000. He has been 
teaching at an academy at Winsted, Ct., 
for the past three years, and is a graduate 
of Harvard College, class of 1898. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW JERSEY. 


On Wednesday evening, May 28, in the 
assembly room of the new high school 
building, Weehawken, a fine concert was 
given by the Rutgers College glee club 
for the benefit of the library fund. It is 
worth any one’s while to visit this new 


“WIERE TO WUNT AND FISH” 

Is a new finely illustrated sportsmen’s 
book describing the best hunting and fish- 
ing regions of the Northwest. It will be 
sent to any one upon receipt of six cents, 
by Tharles S. Fee of the Northern Pacific, 
St. Paul, Minn. Four full-page illustra- 
tions are from drawings by Ernest 
Thompson-Seton (Seton-Thompson) made 
especially for this book. 
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1st. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


Is that much saved from going on the book. 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book wili last longer. 


od. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘*‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








and beautiful building. Among the many 
commendable things about it are the spa- 
cious entrances and exits. The building 
is equipped with two fire escapes of the 
most modern construction. Every class- 
room is furnished with a clock having 
electric connections with the program 
clock in the principal’s office, which will 
ring the different periods in the primary, 
grammar, and high school departments. 
Electric bells and songs, also operated 
from the principal’s room, regulate the 
occupants of all the playgrounds. The 
principal of the grammar and primary de- 
partments is Miss C. E. Fisk, formerly 
connected with the schools of Union Hill, 
Weehawken is to be congratulated wpon 
securing so capable and weil qualified a 
teacher. It is expected that the high 
school department will be in operation 
soon after September 1. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, George C. Howland, Cook 
county candidate for superintendent of 
schools, is professor of French, Italian, 
and Spanish in the University of Chicago. 
He resides at 5731 Woodlawn avenue, and 
is thirty-six years old. He-has been con- 
nected with the university since April, 
1891. Mr. Howland is a graduate of the 
West Division high school and of Am- 
herst College. He studied law in this 
city, and was admitted to the bar, but 
never practiced. He is a nephew of 
George Howland, who was _ formerly 
superintendent of the Chicago schools. 
Mr. Howland is a member of the Iroquois, 
University, and the Chicago Literary 
clubs, of the Loyal Legion, and of several 
secret societies. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Dr. David L. Kiehle of the 
department of pedagogy of the State Uni- 
versity retires, after a continuous public 
service of twenty-seven years in the work 
of public education in Minnesota. Six 
years were spent as principal of the St. 
Cloud Normal School, twelve years as 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
and nine years as professor of pedagogy 
in the university. Dr. Kiehle will give his 
coming years to the study and preparation 
of lecture courses on education and kin- 
dred topics, and the completion of a “His- 
tory of Education,” which is now nearly 
ready for the press. Dr. Kiehle has been 
a large personal factor in the development 
of the educational system of the state. 
His long service as superintendent of 
public instruction afforded him particular 
opportunities for shaping the character 
and growth of our pwhblic school system. 
His work in the university has been im- 
portant inasmuch as forty per cent. of the 
students of the university have come 
under his influence in the lecture room, 
and of the young women students of the 
university, sixty per cemt. Th's work he 
has carried on without assistance, al- 
though the State Educational Association 
has recently taken up the matter of the 
department of pedagogy in the university, 
and will urge wpon the regents the en- 
largement of the department. This was 
done prior to any intimation from Dr. 
Kieble that he would retire. 


NORTH DAKOTA AND HER EDU- 
CATIONAL SYSTEM. 


A committee appointed for that purpose 
has issued an attractive pamphlet pre- 
senting in compact form the educational 
system and facilities of the state of North 


Dakota, It contains a succinct statement 
of the school system, together with the 
special illustrations and views of state in- 
stitutions, high schools, and rural schools, 
In many cases a letter press. description 
accompanies the _ illustrations. The 
pamphlet is for free distribution to all 
who desire information regarding North 
Dakota and her schools. 

The North Dakota system of education 
comprises the following: 1, State institu- 
tions as follows: State University at 
Grand Forks; State Agricultural College 
at Fargo; two normal schools, one at 
Valley City and one at Mayville; State 
Manual Training School at BEllendale; 
School for the Deaf at Devil’s Lake. 2. 
About 50 high schools and 245 graded 
schools, having 5,557 departments. 3. 
One thousand four hundred and thirty- 
four rural districts having one or more 
schools, ‘ 

For the management and improvement 
of the schools there is a state high school 
board, state normal school board, and a 
board for each of the other state institu- 
tions, besides the board of university and 
school lands, which has charge of the 
lands and income therefrom. 

The state superintendent of public in- 
struction is official head of the school 
system. He, by virtue of his office, is 
president of the board of trustees of the 
state normal schools, president of the 
state high school board, and a member of 
the board of university and school lands. 

Since statehood the following persons 
have held the office of superintendent of 
public instruction: William Mitchell, W. 
J. Clapp, John Ogden, Laura J. Bisenhuth, 
Emma F. Bates, J. G. Halland, and the 
present incumbent, Joseph M. Devine. 

There are thirty-nine organized coun- 
ties in the state, each one of which, at 
each election, selects a county superin- 
tendent of schools for a period of two 
years. He is general supervisor of the 
schools of his county, except such as are 
governed by special laws. He has power 
to visit and inspect schools, direct insti- 
tutes and reading circles, convene the 
officers once each year to decide questions 
in controversy in the several districts, to 
apportion the state tuition funds, and 
grant and revoke teachers’ certificates. 

The common school district is organized 
as a township or a part of a township. 
The board of control is vested in three di- 
rectors, who have power to appoint a 
clerk and treasurer at each annual elec- 
tion, The teachers of the school are usu. 
ally elected by the term by this board, al- 
though the better schools are beginning 
to engage their teachers for the year. 
Each district has from one to eight 
schools. In several sections of the state 
school consolidation is being tried with 
gratifying results. 


STATISTICS. 
Number of school districts 
June 30, 1900...., PiVee dees n 
Number of schools ..,........ 


1,434 
2,641 





Number of schools, including 


departments in graded 

GROEN i. 5 Libs eas Shwe Ghee s 3,003 
Number of schoolhouses...... 2,726 
Seating capacity of all school- 

POE » os.bcsaid so Witte SeRaTAS 6 96,258 
Value of schoolhouses........ $2,750,341.52 


The school laws authorize the board of 
directors in the several districts to estab- 
lish and maintain school libraries. The 
superintendent of public instruction is 
authorized to purchase and provide for 
the distribution of a large number of cir- 
culating libraries. The board of any dis- 
trict may also contract for text-books and 
other supplies needful for the use of the 
schools, and provide for the free loan of 
such books to all the pupils of the dis- 
trict. Several of the high schools and 
state institutions are well supplied with 
libraries. 


STATISTICS. 

Number of school libraries 

URES oo circ bee Mees os 8 86 629 
Number of volumes in such li- 

EEE “Ac ch eve d eae ccs xe o's 6.0 46,567 
Number of volumes added 

DESTINOS TONE bc vivcdrecusgcace 9,297 
Number of schools having 

Cee CEE bon 6 6405.0 4.5 0% 1,333 


Value of such text-books........$49,893.00 


The standard of teaching in North Da- 
kota is very high, The towns and cities 
generally require normal school or college 
graduates, while many of the better dis- 
tricts in rural sections make the same re- 
quirement. The state makes ample pro- 
vision for the preparation of all of its 
teachers and for those engaged in the 
work. There are two normal schools and 
a pedagogical department at the State 
University, and these provide for teachers’ 
institutes and summer schools of three or 
four weeks’ duration each summer, 


STATISTICS. 

Number of male teachers June 

WE WE Src issteusech eaeel 1,178 
Number of female teachers, 

Ms 2 Fact te ee ede sPe EAR ERS Cd 2,905 
Total number of teachers, 

RS ey oe iy a 4,083 
Number of teachers June 30, 

+ FE meee pi ale ae 4,319 
The average wages of teachers. $37.10 


Amount paid teachers for the 

year ending June 30, 1900... .$818,791.79 
Amount paid teachers, year 

ending June 30, 1901......... $875,081.20 


North Dakota was settled by an intelli- 
gent class of people from the Eastern 
states and a select class of foreigners, to 
whom the advantages of education have 
appealed with peculiar force. From the 
earliest days to the present the taxation 
for the support of education has been the 
principal element in all the pwhblic reve- 
nues, The state is now entering upon a 





“YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK” 





Is the name of a little book nicely gotten 
up and profusely illustrated, descriptive 
of the most wonderful 3,400 square miles 
in the world. It will be sent to any ad- 
dress for twenty-five cents by Charles S. 
Fee of the Northern Pacific, St, Paul, 
Minn. It is a compendium of the park, 
historically, touristically, and descriptive- 
ically, and will answer for a guide book, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 














—_———— 
Title. Author 

Publisher. ° 
the Story of the Amphibians and the Reptiles...... Bobet. & Ditmars. D. yet we & Co..N vy 

» [US cece eres tenet eee ee anes terse eeeesaesseeeesesens ate. ) yy wy 
torical Sources Sh Oas 605 S50 05 cn Sede socccs — te Macmillan Company, N, ¥. 4 
principles of Clas® Teaching........cceseceeeseseees Findlay, “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Complete Geography new adie os.eee. Reset sed ee ove Tarr & MeMurry, ‘“ “ ea ve : 100 
Elementary (FOOT LB 0 as v5. Kedicce Shbccee<ecscvcs Roddy. American Book Co., New York. 50 
Complete GOOGZTAPDY. .-reccsrcccessess ccccsccsvcvces #6 + “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Grammar SohOOl MMO UEB i cesecc cic pcchdveccccc cece White. “ “ ‘“ ‘“ ‘“ ‘BB 
History of the International Lessen System........ Rice. Am.58.8. Union, Phila. 25 
Abmer DADICl..seeeeeeeerereeeeee ees aeeetreeceeeecees Harben Harper Brothers, New York. — 1.50 
Tales of Destin » eS OgRMAOEE POR UEhITR Ere ccs cee ds ces Jordan “ “ “ “ 1.50 
(ld English BMGs eid sah 0B6 06 968 ois woencs choke Kinnard Silver, Burdett & Co.,N.Y. — 
The Love sa Abner Stone............ 0... ceeee hoe: * S. Barnes & Co., *“* 1,20 
Waiting RAC€ ....sececeeneeencseeneesreercccctecees ogers, The Abbey Press, New York. 50 
Religion, Agnosticism, and Education.,............ Spaldin A.C, MeClur &'Co., N. ¥. 80 
Trees in Prose and ee, Ne RAR RAR OO oso cc bes Stone & Fickett. Ginn & Co., Boston. —_ 
Ode on the Coronation 0 King Edward............. Watson, John Lane. ones 
gome of the Rhymes of Ironquill.................... —_— G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. iidsande 
Golf. .---+- neuen bene eeeeeeeeuneeeeeeeteceererseneenees Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .50 
The Lake ( OUMGIR Eerie Foo ule chose cckbns bk teekacs nn alata af Dutton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
[SNAZZAT ...++eceeeseeee ceseeeeecrescceeteeeeeeecess avis. oubleday, Page & Co., N, Y. 1,50 
Three Years on the Blockade.... ................... Vail, Abbey Press, New York, 1.25 

oe 
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t A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
t Long Experience. 
Prompt. ° .-* Reliable. 
-> TEACHERS’ = 
120 Tremont Street, A 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Removal. | is Teachers’ Exchan @ of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new 
treet. Old and ‘new friends are invited to call, New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


. iston S 
bitious teachers, sent free on application, 


alker Building, 120 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


University df Wyoming.—I am sorry, but Prof. Adams, whom you sent us, has resigned our chair 
of English and English literature to go to Massachusetts, | wish you would do what you can for 
us.—President Zimer E. Smiley, June 10, 1902. 

Telegram.—Have acceptance of nomination from ideal candidate. Particulars mailed.—To Presi- 
dent Smiley, June 16. 

Our board of trustees elected your Dr. Peterson to succeed Prof. Adams. I believe that we have 
made no mistake, as I am under the impression that he is the strongest man on the list of applicants for 
the position.—President Smiley, June 20, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 


Positions filled. 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
Quick Returns. During July, August, and September we fill more positions 


than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. 


come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caGo, 











Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 








B. F. CLARK Pourtesntt Year. permanaikS 378 and 388 
clientage t 
TEACHERS’ | Schools in the West. Send | Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : - TEACHERS’ AGENCY. sitcom? Sanches 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 














new era of school building, and every- 
where may be seen beautiful specimens of 
school architecture. No home is now re- 
mote from a school, and the law ‘provides 
that where nine children are more than 
two and a half miles from a schoolhouse, 
a school shall be provided for them. The 
rural schools are made comfortable, and 
are well supplied with school accessories 
and apparatus. 

The following items show the source of 
the revenues for the year ending June 30, 
1909:— 

STATISTICS. 
From state tuition fund....,...$446,626.17 
From taxes levied by district 
boards © 
Amount received for the sink- 
ing fund 
Amount received from sale of 
bonds 


926,764.27 


ee 


12,373.67 


ee 


130,424.07 
70,732.52 


ee ae 





Total receipts for the year for 

school purposes ........... $2,151,718.17 
Total value of schoolhouses, 

sites, and furniture......... $2,587 865,66 


The area of the state of North Dakota 
is 70,600 square miles, One-eighteenth of 
this vast domain was granted to the state 
by congress for the purpose of public 
schools, This would amount in round 
figures to 3,922 square miles, aggregating 
over 2,500,000 acres. These lands cannot 
be sold for less than $10 per acre, and 
those sold have averaged nearly $20. The 
principal arising from the sale of these 
lands can never be depleted, and the in- 
come only can be used. The funds thus 
arising are invested in the state, county, 
city, district, and United States bonds, 
and to a limited extent in farm mort- 
gages. The lands are sold on time, the 
interest being paid into the school fund 
annually at the rate of six per cent. All 
fines for violation of any law of the state 
are paid into the school funds, and this, 
with the interest on school land fund and 
the two mills tax on all the property of 
the state, constitutes the fund which 
twice a year is apportioned to the several 
districts according to the number of 
pupils. This fund now pays a consider- 
able proportion of the expense of main- 
taining the school, and the remainder is 
Provided by special taxes levied by the 
districts, 

The lands are sold on twenty years’ 
me, one-fifth down, one-fifth at the end 
of the first five years, one-fifth at the end 
of the second, third, and fourth five-year 
terms, with annual interest paid in ad- 
vance. The permanent school fund at 
Present amounts to about $3,000,000, It 
‘8 estimated that the value of land re- 


Sources of public schools will amount to 
about $50,000,000, the greater part of 
cae is in the lands of which we have 
spoken, 


; In addition to this endowment, the state 
'nstitutions, educational, charitable, re- 
formatory, have each an endowment of 
- separate from those referred to 
adove 

North Dakota was admitted to state- 
hood November 3, 1889. June 30, 1889, 
the ‘otal enrollment in our public schools 
Was 30,024; June 30, 1900, it was 77,686, 
The increase ia eleven years is 158 per 


cent., probably excelling the increase in 
all other states for the same times. Dur- 
ing this period there has been a falling 
off in many of the Bastern states, and 
even some of the Western states, Be- 
tween June 30, 1889, and June 30, 1900, 
the number of school districts in the state 
increased from 927 to 1,434; the number 
of graded schools from 38 to 245; the 
total number of schools of all kinds from 
1,470 to 2,641; the number of school 
buildings from 1,401 to 2,601; the increase 
in value was from $1,209,228 to $2,705,- 
314.52; in 1889 the average attendance 
was 16,156; in 1901 it was 43,560; in 1889 
the aggregate days of attendance was 
1,915,370, in 1901 (and these statistics are 
most significant as indicating the increase 
in the length of the school year, as well 
as in the number in _ attendance), 
6,784,639; in 1889 834 teachers received a 
total salary of $309,213.94; in 1900 4,083 
teachers were employed at a total salary 
of $818,791.79. The total expense for all 
purposes in 1889 was $596,65v.97; in 1901 
the expenditure was $2,151,718.17. The 
number of schools having six months or 
more of school was in 1889, 927; in 1900, 
2,052. 

That the standard of scholarship has 
kept pace with the increase in enrollment 
and improvement in equipment is shown 
by the fact that in 1889 the number of 
pupils taking the study of civil govern- 
ment was 449; in 1900, 18,861; the num- 
ber studying algebra at the two periods 
was 202 and 1,120; geometry, 54 and 489. 








KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS MEETING, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Nickel Plate road will sell August 
Ist to 10th, inclusive, special excursion 
tickets from Buffalo, N. Y., to San Fran- 
cisco and return at rate $62.00, good re- 
turning to September 30th account above 
meeting. Best accommodations, fast 
time, lowest rates. See nearest agent, or 
write L. P. Burgess; N. E, P. Agent, 258 
Weshington street, Boston, Mass. 








VARIETIES. 


BRIDGES TO CROSS. 


‘“How’s your health now, Uncle Dave?” 

“Well, suh, hit’s all right, ef I don’t 
have the rheaumatism dis winter, de 
chills in de spring, en de sunstroke in 
July,”—Atlanta Constitution. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ali pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottla. 





What is the difference between a burg- 
lar and a teacher? 

A burglar says, “Hands up!” and a 
teacher says, “Hands down!” 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oyiteprsent manager. 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Sc h er mM erhorn Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NEw YorK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore.,80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 








Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 











Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pi. 





C. A. SCOTT & co., Pro iT) 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
¥. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua:. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 ain sx3 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Biya. Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


ree O88 S SFOS 88HGBSESBSVSOVSIESDS 
o easas 
Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 2115215 } 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
WM. F. JAE /IS8, 
ROAD ROAR EH OH De 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Bureau 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 
BOO 2220000020026 4 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 


Teachers Wanted 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 

Ne. 61 E Oth 8t., New York. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts, 





70 Fifth Avenue 














AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 

















Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minna, 
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‘ Volume III. 3 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 





desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 





Our List of School and College Text-books 


.... INCLUDES. .... 

Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
(Complete . 

Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., II1I. 

Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Govern- 
ment. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic, 
Patrick’s Lessons in Language. (Byerly Edition). ‘a 
Patrick's Lessons in Grammar. ay on ay Fy ippe +” nd Soli 


——— Feimary Mistery of United ey ~~ ae Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
by 7 on). 


tS Peepers Mistery of United Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 
Morris’s Young Students’ History of | C&tter’s Beginner’s Physiology. 
Uaited States. Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Morris’s yetotery of United States (Ad-/| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
vanced). 








Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms, 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 














The Graded Literature Readers 


EDITED BY 


HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL. D., 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago, 


AND 


IDA C. BENDER, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, New York. 


Have already been adopted for use in the Public Schools 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Providence, Hartford, New Haven, Jersey City, Paterson, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, Salt Lake City, and by the State of Louisiana for 
exclusive use in all its Public Schools. 

With respect to educational, literary, and artistic features, 
THe GRADED LITERATURE READERS reach a standard of ex- 
cellence not hitherto attained or attempted. 


An illustrated descriptive pamphlet mailed free on request. 











29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 











Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘‘ Nature Study by Months seems to me to “* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 











Teachers 








Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH HISTORY 
SHOULD HAVE 








FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 


Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 


Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
How. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 


book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 


All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 


Features 











setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated.- Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberten Sq. 43 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave 








| “A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attentively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 
Boards, Illustrated. ... Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Ave 43 East 19th St zo Pemberton Sq. 
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2. 
3. 

4 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
é 
7. 


Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 





Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK : 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 








CNIVERSDLY Y Write for Catalogue, 
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a Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 











PUBLISHING |r 


43-47 East 10th St. 








COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
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The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolruom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 eo | ? Situations always obtainabls, You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe : 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., n, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FramiIncuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BripGeWwaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YOEN, A.M. 











Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P, BEOKWITH. 





Principal, 





QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHBuURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jous G. Taompson, Princiva!. 





FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese WinsHirp TEAOHERs’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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